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THE CONSTITUTION AND THE INDIAN 
ARMY. 

Tux debates in both Houses of Parliament 
this week have laboured under this disadvan- 
tage—that while really inspired by grave 
differences in regard to Imperial policy, they 
have been confined in point of form to technical 
and somewhat obeo re points of law. There 
can be no doubt that if the independence or 
the honour of the country had been really 
and manifestly involved, the Opposition would 
have been very ready to condone any slight 
stretch of Oonstitutional principles that might 
have been necessary for their defence. The 
real objection to the doubtful step taken by the 
Ministry was the additional indication it affords 
of the rapid development of an Imperial policy 
inconsistent with the constitutional traditions 
of the English race, and with the highest 
interests of civilisation. Lord Beaconsfield has 
conceived the idea of welding the scattered pos- 
sessions of Great Britain into an Imperial 
dominion after the Roman type; and for this 
object a vast army, recruited amongst semi- 
barbarous dependencies, is an essential instru- 
ment. The feeling of the Opposition, and, as 
we believe, that of a large majority of the 
people, if they could only be got to under- 
stand the issue, is distinctly opposed to this 
ambitiousdream. We do not for a moment say 
that it is in fayour of any disintegration of the 
Empire. But we believe that the healthy 
sentiment of Englishmen, whether at home 
or in the colonies, is in fayour only of that 
unity of power and co-operation which is de- 
veloped out of common interests and common 
principles. Lord Beaconsfield, with his usual 
quickness to seize opportunities, evidently be- 
lieves that statutes and precedents made under 
very different circumstances offer no express 
prohibition of a step sure to commend itself to 
the rowdy spirit now prevalent. The Opposi- 
tion, on the other band, or at least Lord Sel- 
borne and Lord Hartington, thought that they 
could make good their objections from a legal 
point of view without trenching on the general 
question of policy. The course of the debate, 
we think, shows that they were mistaken. 
There is no doubt, indeed, that the spirit of the 
Bill of Rights, and the intention of the annual 
Mutiny Act, are entirely opposed to the raising 
of an Indian army for European purposes with- 
out the consent of Parliament. But the words 
of the Bill of Rights were dictated by expe- 
rience, not by prophetic inspiration; and tbere 
is therefore little wonder if clever advocates are 
able to show that those words do not precisely 
cover existing circumstances. The truth is we are 
Only just awakening to the vast responsibility 
thrown upon the country by the alteration effected 


in the Government of India twenty years ago. 
The modification of old precedente necessary in 
order to adapt them to the enormous Empire 
now under the sway of the Crown would require 
something of the vigorous patriotic spirit 
existing in the times when those precedents were 
established, and such a spirit we need scarcely 
say is entirely in abeyance at the present 
moment. 

Under such circumstances the course of the 
debate could hardly be satisfactory to thorough- 
going Liberals. Disputants, on the one side, 
who insisted on the plain demands of the Bill of 
Rights for the control of Parliament over the 
members of a standing army, have beer met by 
special pleaders on the other, who point to the 
limitation of this demand to the area of the 
Kingdom, and toa time of peace. Then ensues 
a struggle as to the meaning of the word 
„kingdom.“ It has been contended with much 
plausibility that this signifies at the most Great 
Britain and Ireland. And, again, supporters of 
a Ministry whose avowed object is the preserva- 
tion of peace declare it to be in their minds a 
very doubtful question whether we may be 
fairly said to be living in a time of peace or not. 
Precedents are equally obscure. Troops of 
Hessians were raised under the Georges 
without Parliamentary consent; but then, 
it ie urged, this was in a time of war. Sepoys 
were employed in the Abyssinian campaign, but 
then it is retorted the consent of Parliament 
was given by the passage of a vote of credit or 
an estimate. Lord Selborne delivered a long, 
elaborate, and learned argument against the 
action of the Ministry, but it is obvious he did 
not consider any grave Constitutional question 
to be at issue; otherwise he would certainly 
have concluded with a resolution. The Lord 
Chancellor delivered a long, elaborate, and 
learned argument on the other side; and Lord 
Beaconsfield mockingly observed that the chief 
interest of the evening consisted in the gladia- 
torial encounter between these two heroes of 
legal erudition. In the House of Commons the 
most satisfactory thing is that the Government 
has made no pretence of disputing the general 
constitutional priueiple laid down by Lord 
Hartington’s motion. They have, as we antici- 
pated last week, put forward an amendment 
which, in effect, shelves the question as irrele- 
vant and inexpedient. Of course they will 
carry it. But the speeches made by the Opposi- 
tion will remain on record as a valuable protest 
against the fashionable mania for stretching the 
royal prerogative, and a warning against future 
attempts to presume on the submission of 
Parliament. 

The upshot, so far as we can judge at this 
present time of writing, seems to be that the 
English habit of dependence upon precedent 
absolutely requires a constant attitude of 
watchfulness and even jealousy to make it an 
effective guarantee of constitutional growth, 
When the Bill of Rights was passed the foreign 
possessions of England were utterly insignifi- 
cant compared with their present vastness. At 
the end of the seventeenth century patriotiem 
could conceive of no dangers but such as had 
been experienced under the encroachments of 
the Stuarts, or the excessive vigour of Crom- 
well’s rule. Such dangers were emply guarded 
against if the maintenance of a standing army 
could be prevented. Readers of Mr. Lecky’s 
recent volumes will be reminded afresh of the 
persistent distrust with which all proposals to 
keep up an army were regarded, not merely by 
the Whigs, but even more by the Tories of the 
earlier part of the last century. In such a mood 
of public feeling it was sufficient if a guarantee 


were obtained that the Crown should have no 
power of raising or maintaining an army in 
England in time of peace without the consent 
of Parliament. What the men of that day 
would have said, could they have foreseen that 
after the lapse of a century and a-half the 
Crown would have a population of two hundred 
millions in a foreign dominion from which to 
draw recruits, we of course cannottell. But 
we are tolerably confident that the Con- 
stitutional precedents they established would 
have provided more expressly than they actually 
did, against the dangers possibly involved in 
such a prospect. All goes to show that the 
Government of India is a question demanding 
far more serious attention than it has ever yet 
received. The Liberal party have not been true 
to themselves on this point. Men like Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Fawcett have hitherto failed to 
command the attention which their mastery of 
the subject, as well as their earnest convictions, 
deserved. And as the party seems even yet some- 
what in want of a programme for the future, we 
venture to suggest thatareform in the Govern- 
ment of India, and a more satisfactory defini- 
tion of its relation to the British Constitution, 
would be woll worth their consideration. Should 
the threatening clouds of the last few months 
pass away without worse disaster, we shall 
have at least one thing on which we can look 
back with thankfulness in the Ministry of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and that is the revelation he has 
afforded of the dangers that may arise to our 
own development through our persistent neglect 
of many great questions involved in the govern- 
ment of India. 


CLERICAL REVOLUTIONISTS. 


WHILE reports of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment are read by all intelligent Euglishmen, 
the proceedings of Convocation are probably 
dovoid of interest to the bulk of newspaper 
readers. This indifference is due to several 
causes. One is that the majority of the people 
do not belong to the Church w:th the affairs of 
which the Convocations deal. Another, that 
their modes of procedure are so antique, and so 
complex, as to be unintelligible to those 
who do not make a point of understanding 
them. But, probably, the main cause for this 
indifference is to be found in the unpractical 
character of the Convocatione. They are 
regarded as mere talking bodies, which meet, 
and debate, and adjourn, and then go through 
the same processes over again, without anything 
coming of it, in the form of Church organisa- 
tion, or improved administration and work. 

We think it is time that both politicians and 
the general public turned their attention with 
some degree of seriousness to Convocational 
designs and aspirations ; for it is obvious that 
the ecclesiastics who have hitherto seemed to 
meet to so little practical purpose intend, if 
possible, to clear themselves from that reproach, 
by claiming to exercise powers the possession of 
which would wholly change, not only their own 
position, but that of the Church of England as 
a national institution. 

At one of its meetings last week, the Lower 
House of Convocation of the Province of Can- 
terbury had before it the draft of a parlia- 
tary bill to provide facilities for the amendment 
from time to time of the rules and ceremonies 
of the Church of England; and, after dis- 
cussing it clause by clause, the House approved 
of the measure, and sent it to the Upper House 
of Convocation. This bill has a double purpose 
—one relating to the past, the other the future. 


The retrospective portion deals with the recom- 
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mendations already agreed to by the two Houses 
of Convocation, and which, it is stated, contain 
a hundred alterations of, and ‘* meddle with 
every service in, the Prayer-book”; and these 
alterations, as scheduled, are to be incorpo- 
rated in that book, and to have the same autho- 
rity ag the existing rubrics and directions 
authorised by the Act of Uniformity, and 
subseyuent amending Acts. 


This part of the bill was strongly objected to, 
and ultimately carried by a majority of one 
ouly. And objected to for what reason? 
Avowedly because it would afford Parliament 
the opportunity of dealing with the rubrics. 
If.“ said Canon Gregory, we put the details 
in a echedule, they will be read at the table of 
the House of Commons, and will be open to 
any alteration the members may please to 
inake. Parliament may then put in ‘ nots’ 
and take out ‘ nots,’ until they make the whole 
of our rubrics exactly contrary to what we 
iutend, and the bill would never come back to 
us until it is the law, which we are bound to 
obe.“ Very naturally, the Canon objects to 
delegate such power to a body constituted as 
is the House of Commons, and thinks that it 
may shipwreck the Church. The Rev. Sir 
George Prevost, taking the same line, said that 
if the Bill were to be discussed in detail ‘‘ they 
had better tear it up at once, as he ‘‘ earnestly 
deprecated any action that would bring their 
proceedings definitely and distinctly before 
Parliament.” 

The other portion of the Bill is far more com- 
prehensive and far-reaching, and that was sup- 
ported with a unanimity which is not surprising, 
ouly because it has been displayed in one of the 
Houses of Convocation. The object of this 
part of the bill, briefly stated, is to prevent the 
parliamentary discussion of all questions rela- 
ting to the rites and ceremonies of the Esta- 
blished Church, and to do so by giving the 
initiative to Convocation, and allowing to Par- 
liament only the right of veto. For this purpose 
the bill, as drafted, affirms that it is expedient 
that, while the faith and doctrine of the Esta- 
blished Church of England remain unaltered, 
increased facilities should be given for the 
regulation from time to time of the rites and 
ceremonies of the said Church, as the change of 
circumstances may seem to require.” And it 
is therefore enacted that the two Con vocations, 
with the royal licence, may from time 
to time lay before the Queen in Council 
a scheme for altering the rubrics, and for 
providing additional services and prayers. 
Such echeme is then to be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, and if either House, 
within forty days, presents an addrees to the 
Queen, praying her to withhold her consent 
from euch scheme, or any part thereof, no 
further proceeding shall be had with respect to 
such scheme, or part, as the case may be, 
during the then session of Parliament.” If the 
scheme be not objected to, the Queen may make 
an order for its ratification, and, as soon as it 
has been published in the London Gazette, it 
will have all the force of an Act of Parliament. 


One would have thought that this would have 
gone far enough to satisfy the highest eccle- 
siasticism to be found even in the Lower House 
of Convocation. But no! The bill as drawn 
gave too much liberty to Parliament; since it 
alluwed objection to be taken to any part of a 
scheme, as well as to the scheme as a whole, 
and it was urged that it would be better to ask 
Parliament to deal with the scheme as a whole, 
aud not with any part of it, and eo the words 
or any part thereof” were struck out, and it 
was decreed—so cs these clerics could decree 
it—that Parliament, hitherto supposed to be 
the Church’s master, shall henceforth either 
eudorse or reject what the Convocations pro- 
pos, in the way of alter ing rubrics and services, 
und be without power either to initiate legisla- 
tion of its own for the purpose, or to revise the 
alterations proposed by Convocation. 

Was it fiom sheer audacity, or from mere 
stolidity, that so revolutionary a change iu the 
existing relations between Church and State 
was J roposed and approved, without the utter- 
auce of a word to indicate the certainty of 


opposition in Parliament, the power of which 
it is proposed to subvert, or the probability 
that it would be repugnant to the feelings of 
the laity of the Church? Do the members of 
the Lower House of the Canterbury Con vooa- 
tion “live up in a balloon,” and so know 
nothing of what is thought by men below? Or 
do they think that the English people have 
forgotten all past history, and ceased to attach 
importance to its teachings; or have they been 
so demoralised by the Disraelian régime, as to 
suppose that anything in the nature of a coup, 
so that it be bold enough, and dangerous 
enough, is certain to succeed ? 

And who are these clerical gentlemen that 
claim to have the virtual power of deciding in 
future what shall be the rites and ceremonies 
of the National Church? Do they represent 
tho laity of that Church ? Do they fairly repre- 
seut even the clergy? The Episcopalian laity 
have not the elightest power in electing, or con- 
trolling, the proceedings of Convocation and, as 
Canon Ryle says, the representation of the 
clergy is ‘‘ridiculously unfair.” The House 
of Conyocation, with which we are now dealing, 
contains 145 members, and of these 103 are 
deans, archdeacons and cathedral proctors, and 
only forty-two represent the parochial clergy ! 
Such a state of things,” says the candid canon, 
is simply ludicrous, preposterous, and con- 
trary to common-sense,” and reminds one of 
the famous three tailors of Tooley-street. He 
goes further when he adds, ‘‘ Conyocation as it 
is, I uvheaitatingly assert, is a mere mockery 
and a delusion, and had far better cease to 
exist.“ 

Instead, however, of wishing to be either 
reformed or abolished, Con vocation grasps at 
more power; that it may have both the laity 
and the Parliament of England at its feet. 
And what is the moment chosen for making 
these daring demands ? Why, when the country 
is alarmed at the growth, the organisation, 
aud the defiant attitude of the sacerdotalism 
existing within the English Church. Parlia- 
ment has passed a new Act, and practically 
created a new Court, to repress, if it be possible, 
the ritualistic excesses of the clergy, and both 
Act and Court are set at nought by recalcitrant 
clergymen, amid the applause of sympathising 
supporters. And this is the time when the 
clergy—or rather a section of the clergy—ask 
Parliament to waive its own powers, and to 
allow them to manipulate the rubrics, and to 
fashion the services, of the Church according to 
their own convictivns, or crotchets, or caprices ; 
with no other check than the utterly inade- 
quate one of a parliamentary veto, in the form 
of an address to the Crown! 

A change must indeed have come over the 
English mind if it be possible to carry through 
the Imperial Parliament such a bill as that 
which the clerical parliament has been for some 
time so carefully preparing. But where there is 
public ignorance and supineness there is always 
danger. We therefore call attention to these 
recent incidents, as deseiving more notice than 
most of the proceedings of Convocation, and 
recommend that future action in the matter 
should be carefully watched. 


THE RIOTS IN LANCASHIRE. 


Tux readers of M. Taine’s recently pub- 
lished volume on the French Revolution pro- 
bably comfort themeelves under the monotony 
of his catalogues of incendiarisms and robberies 
with the reflection that these barbarities belong 
to a past generation, ard are unlikely to recur 
under the altered conditions of modern life. If 
so, they have been rudely awakened from an 
illusion by the startling events of the last fort- 
night. As we read of country houses sacked 
and burned, of property destroyed, and even 
the lives of owners threatened, we might very 
easily fancy ourselves living in the eighteenth 
century and under the first proclamation of the 
rights of man. But the facts have to be faced, 
and, if povsible, the true lessons to be drawn 
from them. The class that bore with pathetic 
heroism the long slow agony caused by the 
American civil war, has rushed into eudden 
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frenzy on the refusal of the employers to adopt 
the policy which this class thought wisest. 
Riots, iosults, aesaults, incendiarism, and 
even attempts at murder, have resulted 
in swift and astounding succession from 
the determination of mill-owners to lessen 
the expenses of production without dimi- 
nishing the quantity. The operatives were 
not indisposed to submit to the ten per cent. 
reduction in wages. They admitted that in the 
present state of trade this was inevitable. But 
they insisted that by way of compensation the 
masters should join them in applying what in 
the eyes of the workmen was an infallible 
remedy for the evil—tbat is, the limitation of 
production. In otber words, the operatives 
were willing to accept the reduction of wages if 
it were. accompanied by a reduction of time. 
The fact that this involved a greater diminution 
of earnings than anything proposed by the 
masters was in itself a proof of sincerity on the 
part of the men. The latter seem to have 
made a great point of this, and to have been 
soandalised by the unwillingness of the em- 
ployers to accept their eacrifice. There must be 
something unreasonable and perverse, they seem 
to have argued, in such arefusal. Hence they 
lost temper, and violence was the result. 


There were probably other causes at work on 
which we shall have a word to say presently; 
but undoubtedly the chief incentive to the hos- 
tility so unusually exhibited was a fixed idea that 
limitation of production is the true remedy 
for the chronic congestion of markets under 
which trade is suffering, and that the masters, 
in refusing to agree to this, even though the 
men consented at the same time to the pro- 
posed reduction in wages, must have been 
actuated by sheer perversity aud hardness of 
heart. The argument has just the kind of 
plausibility whic), wit: half-informed minds 
attending only to one aspect of a question, 
passes for unanswerable logic. Notwith- 
standing all our boasts o extended education, 
it would perhaps be too much yot to expect 
from the average artisan a comprehension of the 
infinite difficulty that must attend any arbitrary 
attempt to guide or to repress the natural 
course of trade. If English manufacturers 
lessened their production to any extent suffi- 
cient to affect the market, it is certain that the 
influence of this policy would be completely 
neutralised by a corresponding enlargement of 
production on the continent of Europe, perhaps 
also in America and in India. The only sound 
and the only effectual method of relieving the 
markets is such a policy amongst the ruling 
powers of the world as usually tends to quicken 
demand, and at the same time such a diminution 
in the cost of production as facilitates the revival 
of demand. Such reflections, we may admit, 
are y to be expected so long as even the 
rudiments of political economy are excluded 
from elementary schools. But it is scarcely 
unreasonable to suppoee that men familiar with 
the practical working of mills must have been 
fully aware that short time, involving, as it 
does, loss of interest on capital, and deteriora- 
tion of machinery unbalanced by work done, 
would more than neutralise any advantage 
accruing to capitalists through a ten per cent. 
diminution in wages. Now, the only reason 
for the proposal to reduce wages—most unwill- 
ingly made as we believe it to have been—was 
the impossibility of running the mills any 
longer at the serious loss which almost all 
employers were suffering. The counter pro- 
posal of the men, though to do them justice it 
syidenced a good deal of self-control and, at 
any rate, a blundering attempt at forecast, 
failed entirely to touch the real difficulty of the 
situation, and was, therefore, necessarily 
unacceptable. The proposal made by Alderman 
Pickop for the resumption of work on the em- 
ployers’ terms, with the promise of a reconsi- 
deration at the end of three months, seems as 
much of a compromise as the circumstances will 
admit; and, perhaps, now that passion has 
exhausted itself, the yoice of reason may once 
more be heard. 

But, making all allowance for the plausibility 
of the workmen’s case in their own eye*, and 
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for the natural irritation they felt on finding 
that their offer of a twofold sacrifice was 
rejected, we cannot express too strongly the 
disappointment and dismay with which we have 
witnessed the unexpected violence of an indus- 
trious and, for the most part, intelligent and 
thoughtful population. Endeavours have been 
made to account for the surprise by explana- 
tions that the disorders were due, not to the 
cotton operatives themselves, but to the roughs 
and idlers always ready to make any social 
excitement an opportunity for disorder. Un- 
fortunately, however, that explanation is contra- 
dicted by painful facts. Numerous mill-hands 
have been arrested amongst the active rioters. 
It is true that the strike committees have put 
forth printed exhortations against violence. But 
they would have done much better if they had 
encouraged the formation of a force of special 
constables amongst the workmen themselves 
for the repression of tho disorderly class on 
whom they lay the blame. The fact, that at this 
time of day, it should have been necessary to 
call out the soldiery to control popular 
discontent, and to clear the streets by 
charges of cavalry in order to prevent in- 
cendiarism, 18 a disgrace to our civilisation, 
and shows only too plainly how near the 
surface of society are the old elemente of 
barbarism and chaos. How far the savage 
spirit of arrogant self-will encouraged ty the 
popular policy of the day may be chargeable 
with this readiness to appeal to violence on the 
slightest provocation, we shall not attempt 
hastily to determine. But the perversity with 
which the Government, in the face of this 
spreading misery, pursues a course absolutely 
destructive to the peaceful avocations of 
commerce, may well strike despair into the 
hearts of men struggling vainly for daily bread, 
and directly or indirectly excite passions sub- 
versive of domestic peace. 


“THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH.” 


THERE is a great flutter, if not much alarm, 
in high ecclesiastical circles. Our readers have 
no doubt occasionally heard of a Free Church 
of England, which formed a number of 
isolated congregations with an Episcopal 
ritual. At last there arose a bishop, viz., Dr. 
Gregg, a seceding clergyman of the Church of 
England, who went to America, and was con- 
secrated a bishop of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church,” which, we are told, ‘‘ extends from 
British Columbia to England.” Bishop Gregg 
assumed his episcopal functions in this country 
about a year ago, and settled at Southend, 
where, according tothe Bishop of St. Albans, 
he has created a great commotion, or to use the 
exact phrase, is doing much mischief.” This 
might not have aroused the Episcopal ire, but 
Dr. Gregg and his coadjutor, ‘‘ Bishop Sugden,” 
have been advertising confirmations, conse- 
crating new churches, and drawing a good 
many Churchmen to their services. This 
could not be borne. On the announcement 
that Bishop Gregg was to open a new Epis- 
copal place of worship at Littlehampton, the 
Bishop of Chichester iesued a notice to the 
members of the Church of England reminding 
them that that Church, as by law established, 
is the Reformed Episcopal Church in this 
realm, and that no other body of Chris- 
tians has any right to that title.“ 
Shortly after the Bishop of St. Albans 
took a similar step, and now we find 
the leading members of the Upper House of 
Convocation giving their deliverance on the 
Matter after a fashion which is hardly calcu- 
lated to exalt them in the estimation of at least 
the Church laity. Possibly our estimate of the 
dignity and uses of Convocation is more limited 
than it should be, but true friends of the Bench 
of Bishops must have learnt with surprise, if 
not with pain, that the most important sitting 
of the Upper House last week was devoted to a 
condemnation of a humble but rival section of 
Episcopalians, 

Either the danger to the Established Church 
by the progress of these Episcopal Dissenters 
must be really serious, or the right rey. fathers 


must be panic-stricken, when such prominence 
is given to the movement of Bishop Gregg and 
his supporters. The bishops could not but be 
aware that they were advertising the Reformed 
Episcopalian Church in the most effectual way, 
aud that too at a time when there is a wide- 
spread disaffection towards the Anglican Church 
among the laity. It is also to be feared that 
the attitude assumed by the members of the 
Episcopal Bench was not of a character to 
lessen that discontent. No less than eleven 
bishops took part in the debate on the 
heresy” which, according to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, is assuming such large proportions.” 
It was denounced as an unwarrantable intrusion, 
and as headed by quasi bishops, who had not 
been consecrated in a canonical way, and were 
trying to make converts under false pretences. 
One after another of these right rey. prelates 
rose to complain of the heresy which was dis- 
turbing so many dioceses, and to urge the 
necessity of vindicating the rights of the only 
true Church of England. Such an attitude may 
be necessary on the part of those whose pre- 
scriptive claims have been thus rudely chal- 
lenged. But it is a somewhat pitiful spectacle, 
and reminds one too much of the strolling 
player's protestation to Little Nell—“ Codlin's 
the friend, not Short.” Even the serene 
Primate, while disclaiming all fear of the issue 
of the movement, seemed rather taken aback at 
at the novel idea of there being Dissenters with 
bishops, and actually claiming Episcopal suc- 
cession, and was somewhat severe in his bitter 
remark that they were ‘‘a number of persons 
who were schismatics disturbing the Church of 
England,” and putting forward ‘‘ a sort of pre- 
tension that they were that Church. But the 
Archbishop of Canterbury hopes they will 
„have no more trouble with them than they 
had with other Dissenting bodies, many of 
whom have ministers of learning and expe- 
rience. But still,” added Dr. Tait, with his 
characteristic assumption of superiority, ‘‘ the 
people of this country fully understand that 
this is not the same thing as the Church of 
England.” 

The protesting bishops were not only unani- 
mous in repudiating these outside Episcopalians 
who are disturbing the peace of the Church, 
but in general agreement as to the reasons why 
they had met with so much success. It 
‘‘derives all its force, mournfully remarked 
the Bishop of Lincoln, from our own un- 
happy divisions.” The heretics, said Dr. Words- 
worth, find the justification, or rather apology, 
for their schism in this— that the Church of 
England is in that state of disorder, that there 
are so many of our clergy now rising up in 
rebellion against law, that there is so much 
mutiny in the camp itself, that they have been 
obliged to relinquish their position in 
the Church of England, and tbat they 
have no alternative but to secede to a 
86 te communion.” Excess of Ritualism, 
remarked the Bishop of Lincoln, was the cause 
of this lamentable state of things. So also said 
the Bishop of Llandaff and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Dr. Magee, indeed, took occasion to 
warn the clergy of the inevitable result, viz., 
that they were seriously putting in peril the 
large liberties that they now enjoy. It was 
impossible to legislate against disloyalty :— 

You may (he said) placeon theStatute Book an almost 
infinite number of small enactments that this or that 
shall not be done, but when you have oom Sane ee 
oy 5 the 2 in the — which their own 
inclinations tend. If the spirit of disloyalty continues, 
this contempt for the laws of their own Church, no law 
that you can enact, no penalties that you can inflict can 
stop the evil, and the end must be not merely the dis- 


establishment, but, what we fear more, the disruption of 
the Church of England. That, I think, is certainly 


coming. This * of disloyalty, this baokering after 
everytbing that and contempt for every- 
thing that is distinctively English, must inevitably have 
that effect. : 


Nevertheless, it is the timidity, or the desire 
to make things pleasant, of the Episcopal Bench 
that has nullified the provisions of the Public 
Worship Act, and brought things to the present 
pass. The bishops are now confronted with a 
movement that they cannot control, and that 
cannot be put down by Episcopal denunciation. 
As the Rey. E. O. Bligh, the sturdy but unsuc- 
cessful champion of Liturgical Revision, re- 


marks in the Record, “it is simplya movement for 
the relief of Protestant Churchmen worshipping 
according to the forms of the Church of Eng- 
land, who are oppressed by the Oonfessional 
and other doctrines and practices of the Romish 
clergy’’ ; and this Evangelical clergyman calls 
attention to two indubitable facte—‘‘ one, that 
sensible progress in Ritualistic and Romish 
practices and doctrines has been made 
during late years, and is gathering strength 
daily ; the other, that certain passages in the 
Book of Common Prayer (which have been 
clearly defined) have been found to promote such 
practices and doctrines, and must in some way 
be removed.“ But Mr. Bligh despairs of the 
reforms he desires to see carried out, and pic- 
tures the Church of England as having con- 
stantly round its neck a mill-stone, which ere 
long will drag it into the depths.” 

The Upper House of Oonvocation has ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire ‘‘ into the claims 
of the body calling itself the Reformed Episcopal 
Ohurch of England; but as the Bishop of St. 
Asaph warned his brother prelates, ‘‘ they would 
get very little help indeed from establishing 
the fact that the persons ministering in this 
body had not been episcopally ordained.” Such 
an inquiry, however successful, will avail little 
to reconcile the laity to a style of worship re- 
pugnant to their feelings and habits. Mean- 
while, the heretical movement grows in strength, 
and its ministers are at work in the following 
ten dioceses: St. Albans, Chichester, London, 
Lichfield, Hereford, Worcester, Lincoln, Bath 
and Wells, Gloucester and Bristol, and 
Rochester. Its adherents boast that the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church is a home for 
Church people driven from their parishes by 
Ritualism.” It lacks only a little more pres- 
tige to grow rapidly, and the recent debate 


in the Upper House of Convocation will hardly 
fail to give it a considerable impetus. Its 
future depends far more on the wisdom and 
discretion of those who direct it—especially 
from their absence of assumptions and imita- 
tion of Episcopal practices—than upon aught 
else. Such a ‘‘schism”’ as the prelates of the 
Church as established by law call it, will be a 
more effectual weapon against sacerdotalism in 
the Church than legislative enactments, and 
may pave the way for that natural division of 
Churchmen according to their “ selective affini- 
ties which is sure to follow, if it does not 
precede, disestablishment. 


— 


ON THE RELATIONS 
WHICH EXISTED BETWEEN CHUROH 
AND STATE AFTER THE 
CONVERSION OF OCONSTANTINE. 


Turs is a vast subject, and would require a 
volume, or rather many volumes, to treat it 
adequately. I must confine myself to a single 
aspect of the question. It be the spirit of 

ution which the Union of Church and 
tate under Constantine and his successors in 
the Reman Empire fostered and encouraged. 

Before going further I should wish to guard 
myself oy all possibility of being misunder- 
stood. Itis no part of my present p se to 
argue against the union of Church and State 
upon abstract grounds. I am by no means 
prepared to say that such union or alliance, 
upon any possible terms whatsoever, is neces- 
sarily wrong in principle, or would 

ischievous in practice. take humbler 
ground than that of the theologian or meta- 
physician. I wish to look at the matter 

urely from the point of view of an ecclesiastical 
— Taking the two periods of Church 
history with which I am best uainted, 
namely, the general history of the tian 
Church for the first four or five centuries, and 
the history of the Church of England since the 
Reformation, I say without hesitation, and as 
the solemn and deliberate conviction of m 
mind, my judgment, and my conscience, that 
cannot conceive or imagine anything more 
injurious to the best, by which I mean the 
spiritual, interests ef the religion of the Lord 

esus Christ, than those paiticular relations 
between Church and State which were * él 
rated by the era of Constantine, and that policy 
towards the Church of God in England 
by Henry VIII. and continued by his successors, 
which has given us that thing which is best 
described as the ‘‘ Church of England as by law 
established.” 


Remembering the circumscribed space in 
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which I must confine my remarks, I enter at 
once upon the subject of discussion. In this, 
as always, when I am able to do so, I shall go 
direct to the original sources of information. 

The historian Sozomen, in a few important 
sentences, describes the radical change which 
passed over Christianity by the union of Church 
and State under Constantine. He shows how, 
as soon as Christians ceased to be persecuted by 
the State, the dominant, or Catholic party 
employed the whole power of the State to 
persecute their fellow Christians. 

He is describing the condition of things 
shortly after the Council of Nice: 

Although much zeal was shown by the Arian party 
in the defence of their doctrines, by holding disputa- 
tions, and in other ways, they had not, as yet, formed 
themselves into a sect, or assumed any distinctive 
name, There was intercommunion between them and 
all other Christians, except the Novatians, the people 
called the Phrygians, the Valentiniaus, the Marcionites, 
the Pauliani, and a few others. 

Against all these the Emperor enacted a law, by 
which their places of worship were taken from them, 
and given to the Catholic Church, They were forbidden 
to assemble together either in public, or even in private 
houses. He deemed it better that they should unite 
with the Universal Church. The effect of this law has been 
that the memorialof these sects has well-nigh perished. 

But in the times of the Ewperors before Constantine, 
all who worshipped Christ, although they might differ 
in opinion amongst themselves, were accounted by the 
heathen to belong to the same religion, and were all 
— 9 alike. And they themselves could not 
nquire too curiously into their mutual differences on 
account of their common calamities. 
they formed separate churches without any difficulty, 
and even when their numbers were small, they were 
enabled to hold together. 

But the enactment of this law prevented their holding 
any public assemblies, and the bishops and clergy in 
every city watched them far too closely to allow of their 
meeting in private, And thus it came about that most 
of them, through fear, joined the Catholic Church. 
Those who still adhered to their former opinions 
gradually died off, and left no euccessors, for they were 
not allowed either to meet together, or openly to give 
instruction in their religious tenets. 

And even from the beginning, most of the other sects 
had but few followers, either on account of the mis- 
chievous nature of their doctrines, or the ignorance and 
foolishness of their teachers. But it was different with 
the Novatians. The excellence of their clergy, their 
agreement with the Catholic Church in doctrines re- 
lating to the Divine nature, their numbers, which had 
always been considerable and still continued to be so, 
all combined to prevent the law pressing upon them 
with any very great severity. 

The Montanists also suffered under the same penalties 
as the other sects in all the other provinces of the Em- 
— except in Phrygia and the neighbouring nations; 
urther, from the time of Montanus downwards, they 
have existed in great multitudes and still continue 
extremely numerous.“ 

From this single page of Sozomen, carefully 
weighed in all its bearings, there is more know- 
ledge to be gained both of the Anti-Nicene and 
the Post-Nicene Church, of the relation which 
one held to the other, and of both to the State, 
than from a whole library of modern works, 
treating of the same subjects. 

We feel inclined to Could it be the same 
religion whose clergy encouraged and put in 
force this perseouting law of Constantine, as 
that whose Divine Founder said, My King- 
dom is not of this world,” and whose great 
apostle rejoiced that Whether of envy and 
strife, or whether of goodwill, Christ was 

reached,” so only He was preached as the 

viour of the World? 

I feel thankful that by no flight of a vivid 
imagination can I realise the idea of St. Paul, 
after his conversion, bursting into and dispers- 
ing, by the aid of the myrmidons of the law, a 
Montanist congregation gathered together to 
worship Christ; or St. Peter applying to an 
unbaptized monarch for power to drive a schis- 
matical or heretical bishop into banishment. 
Prelacy in subsequent ages, in union with the 

State, allying itself with worldly power, leaning 
upon an arm of flesh, corruptly and wickedly 
wielding the temporal sword, has, alas, made 
us only too familiar with such ideas and such 
principles. 

Sozomen, we have seen, was of opinion that 
the laws of the Roman State, promulgated 
under the influence of the dominant idea of the 
duty of restraining and punishing heretics and 
schismatics by the civil sword, did not press 
with any great severity against such Noucon- 
formists as the Novatians. With what vigour 
they must have been enforced against other 
Dissenters we may perhaps imagine by remem- 
bering the accounts which Sozomen himself, 
and his fellow-historian Socrates, give of the 
not infrequent persecutions of the Novatians 
themselves, of the confiscation and destruction 
of their religious edifices, and the banishment 
of their bishops and pastors. And if, upon 
occasion, the Novatians were allowed to live in 
peace, we must seek for the explanation of such 
an unwonted state of things in the personal 
character and sense of justice, not of the leading 
prelates, but of such emperors as Constantine 
and Theodosius. 


—, 


* Sozom, H. E. 11. 32 


— — 


Thus it was that 


The bishops, speaking of them as a class, 
were, I fear, of a not very dissimilar type from 
our own English sixteenth-century State pre- 
lates, who, as Mr. Froude tells us, thirsted for 
the blood of the survivors of the Roman Catholic 
bishops who had been thrown into prison on 
the accession of Elizabeth. And, as Mr. Froude 
also shows, the Protestant State bishops were 
only prevented from embruing their hands in 
the blood of their Catholic Episcopal brethren, 
by the greater moderation of their sovereign 
lady and mistress, Elizabeth. 


There is surely one lesson which must be 
drawn by any philosophic mind from these 
teachings of Ristory. t is that the rulers of 
the Church of God ought strictly to confine 
themselves, and to be strictly confined by the 
State, to the exercise of spiritual power and 
jurisdiction only. 

Speaking as a minister of Christ, I should of 
course add, as the complement of this, that the 
Church ought to watch vigilantly and guard 


jealously against any and every encroachment of 


the State upon his purely spiritual functions, 
against even the very slightest interference with 
them. She owes this to her Divine Head. 


When Christians who were supported by the 
State persecuted their fellow Christians, as we 
have seen they did, it will not be supposed that 
the lately dominant heathen came off scatheless. 
In fact, with respect to the persecution of the 
heathen by the Christian Emperors, advised 
and instigated by the prelates, I will 
only say that the extant writings of 
the fourth and fifth centuries are abso- 
lutely replete with evidence that it was 
80. 1 rise from the perusal of the litera- 
ture of the age of Constantine and his immediate 
successors with the irresistible conviction that 
the great prelates, and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, were absolutely intoxicated with 
their good fortune, or their good luck, in having 
the dread master of a hundred legions on their 
side. To use a homely expression, they lost 
their heads. They were unable to guide them- 
selves with discretion under the altered circum- 
stances in which they found themselves. The 

titude of the nominally Christian Court party 

Constantine — all bounds and limits 
of reason. They made him their earthly god. 
They set up his image upon a porphyry pillar. 
They burnt incense and lamps beforeit. They 
addressed prayers to it, and made supplicatory 
litanies in its presence, that he, whose image it 
was, would deliver them from impending evils.“ 


These are the statements of a Christian his- 
torian; and though he has been denounced, 
and probably with truth, as a heretic, he has 
given irrefragable proofs of his trustworthiness 
and fearless honesty. 


And, if we are startled at such things, it is 
only momentarily. Manners and customs may 
vary, but the spirit of Erastianism, the giving 
to Cesar the things of God, the spirit of a 
worldly ecclesiasticism is, in every age, the 
same. Given a State-Church, and endow it 
with wealth, and earthly rank, and worldly 
power, and you will find its prelates, in the 
age of Constantine, burning incense to the 
image of their patron; in the age of the 8th 
Harry of England, taking a murderer and 
adulterer for their Supreme Head on earth 
in spiritual things; in the age of James 
II., speaking of a ridiculous pedant’s acces- 
sion to the throne as the sun shining in his 
strength, and calling him that sanctified 
Person who, under God, is the immediate 
Author of their true happiness: and in the 
age of Victoria, taking a most solemn oath that 
they “hold all the spiritualities of their 
bishoprics only of Her Majesty.” Is it not 
high time for Christians, to whom the honour 
of their Lord and God and Saviour is dear, to 
sink all minor differences amongst themselves, 
and to unite to sweep away for ever from the 
face of God’s earth that most loathsome of all 
conceivable abominations, a Church Establish- 
ment controlled in spiritual things by the 
powers of the world, and guided, even in things 
pertaining to God and Christ, by the maxims of 
worldly policy and the exigencies of Statecraft ? 
How long, O Lord! How long! 


THOMAS W. MOSSMAN. 


* Obros & Oeoudyxos Kal thy xwvorayrivov elxdva 
thy éx) Tov 2 xlovos iorauevny bucias iAdoxerOas 
wal Avxvowalass Kal Ovpiduac: tinay, wal ed xà- 
wpecdyuv &s def, Kat Gworpordiovs ixernplas Tew 
des émiteAciv, ros xXpiotiavois KaTnyopeiv.— 
Philostorgius, lib. H. e. 18. I should have hesitated to 
quote Philos us had not these statements of his 
applied to the nas well as to the orthodox Court 
prelates, and had they not been fully borne out by the 
notes of the learned editor of the evan edition of 
this historian, and to some extent by my own reading. 
Besides, in estimating the houesty of Pnilostorgius we 
can never fo that to him alone we owe the know- 
ledge of the di of his own party in the matter 


| of the Homotonsior, 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
From our owa Correspondent. ) 


During all last week and part of this, the United 
Presbyterian Synod has been holding its sittings in 
Edinburgh. It has met in the Free Church Assembly 
Hall, When that hall is occupied by its owners, ad- 
mission to the public is by ticket, and the galleries 
are usually well filled by spectators. The United 
Presbyterians, on the other hand, make all welcome 
to attend ; and the result is that on ordinary days, 
if I may judge from the testimony of my own eyes, 
nobody, or next to nobody, cares to be present. 
It was different, however, on those evenings which 
were occupied with the great heresy trial of Mr. 
Fergus Ferguson. A row is attractive everywhere, 
from the House of Commons upwards, and in the 
prospect of that the hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. 

If one may judge from the reports, the Order of 
the Synod is not yet in a state of ideal perfection. 
The court is constituted on a thoroughly demo- 
cratic basis, and every one man is as good as 
another. When a question arises, therefore, about 
any point of form, the multitude of individuals 
prepared to offer counsel is portentous, and a good 
deal of precious time is lost in consequence, In this 
connection, the contrast with the Free Assembly is 
striking. There the arrangements are so far parlia- 
mentary. There are two sides of the House—the 
Liberal and the Reactionary. And the front 
benches to the right and left of the moderator are 
by common consent assigned to the leaders of the 
two parties. It is always easy, therefore, to single 
out Dr. Rainy, and it is always just as easy to spot 
Dr. Begg. Besides, it has been the invariable rule 
of the Church of Scotland—Established and Free— 
to appoint the recognised leader of the majority for 
the time being to the responsible office of ‘‘ Con- 
vener of the Arrangements Committee.” This 
office makes him, during its sittings, the leader of 
the House; and when any block occurs, his inter- 
ference is accepted as naturally as would be that of 
Sir Stafford Northcote in the House of Commons. 
The arrangement works admirably, and the U.P.’s 
would do well to take a leaf out of the Free-Church 
book in this respect. If men of weight would 
inter pose at the outset of a wrangle about forms, 
business would be expedited. 


The Rev. David Croom has been acting as presi- 
dent or moderator. He is one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, and as such is much respected. But 
otherwise he is in no wise notable. His proposer 
vouched for his being a sound disestablishment 
man. 

Some of the statistical facts given into the Synod 
may be interesting. In 1875 its members in full 
communion were 170,298. In 1876 there were 
172,170. In 1877, they had risen to 173,354, 
Eight new congregations have been added during 
the year, the whole number of congregations being 
now 534. The total income of the Church for 1877 
has been 379,079. This is somewhat less than 
that for 1876, but the deficiency is much more than 
accounted for by the cutting off of its English off- 
shoot. It is now a thoroughly Scottish denomina- 
tion, and in every way one of the most vigorous 
branches of the Presbyterian Church. 

As I have hinted, the great event of the session 
has been the Glasgow Heresy trial. Mr. Ferguson 
has won golden opinions for himself personally by 
his behavour during the process. Recognising the 
fact that those who differ from him and who have 
thought it right to prosecute him, are probably just 
as intelligent and conscientious as himself, he has not 
sought to pose as a martyr, or sulked at them 
because they spoke against his doctrines or tried 
to pick personal quarrels with them because they 
insisted on his being called to the bar of the Church 
to which he belongs. Ina quiet, dignified, good- 
tempered way he has met the crisis, and has thus 
given an example to other ‘‘ heretics” which they 
might find it to their advantage to imitate. 

I am not going into the case here. So far as I 
have mastered it, it still seems to have a good deal 
of alogomachy. Mr. Ferguson has been trying to 
make the theology of the New Testament fit into 
his philosophy, and I don’t think he has succeeded, 
or is likely to succeed, What he reslly holds is 
yet quite undetermined, 80 far as his published 
statement enables one to judge, he seems to have 
abandoned the orthodox doctrine of the Atonement 
and adopted the current Broad Church view (and 
this is the only point on which the Synod has pro- 
nounced); but then at their bar at the eleventh hour 
he made declarations and explanations which 
appeared to be quite inconsistent with what he had 
formerly taught, and the House went to the vote on 


an issue which was anything but definite and clear. 
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Professor Calderwood moved the condemnation of 
his published teaching, but added a rider proposing 
that a committee should be appointed to confer with 
Mr. Ferguson, and to see whether, with the help of 
his explanations, a modus vivendi between him and 
the Church might yet be found. Mr. Ferguson’s 
defenders were not prepared to accept this as the 
solution of the case. They were already satisfied 
as to his essential soundness, and they moved 
accordingly. Four hundred and fifty-two members 
took part in the division, and of these 330 voted 
with Dr. Calderwood and 122 against him. 

A correspondent of the Daily Review has 
analysed this vote, and brought out, among others: 
one very curious result. He shows that the older 
ministers voted with Dr. Calderwood toaman. Of 
those ordained before 1839, twenty-seven took part 
in the division, and not one of these gave his voice 
for Mr. Ferguson. On the other hand, of those 
ordained since 1870, forty-seven voted in the minority. 
Possibly these remarkable facts are to be explained 
in this way, that the younger men know Mr. 
Ferguson personally, and love him. But if it is 
true, as it is scarcely possible to doubt, that he is 
on the Broad Church rails, the support which 
he is getting from the rising generation of ministers 
is somewhat ominous. 


One other notable incident is worth referring to. 
It is this—that a Committee of Synod have had the 
Confession of Faith through hands,” as we say in 
Scotland, and have awaited the adoption of a report 
which is interpreted by the Liberalistic section of 
the Church as having relaxed the terms of subscrip- 
tion. I don’t, for myself, see that the Broad 
Church gentlemen have any great cause to throw 
up their caps. The explanations offered by the 
committee are all in the line of such beliefs as have 
existed among the soundest men in Scotland for 
generations—and the crowing which has been 
indulged in (by, for example, the Rev. J. S. Mill, 
of Leith, and others, in the Daily Review of Mon- 
day morning) proves nothing, I fear, but this, that 
in certain quarters there exists profound theological 
ignorance. Only fancy a man, pretending to be 
a leader of opinion in Scotland, writing as if only 
now it were made lawful to offer Christ as a Saviour 
to every man! I am old enough to have heard 
Chalmers explain in fervid words what the Gospel 
means, and I never heard from any lips “freer” 
preaching than from his. 


The Free Church Assembly meets on Thursday in 
Glasgow. It, too, is looking forward to its heresy 
trials. Professor Smith has published two 
pamphlets in his own defence. Dr. Marcus Dods 
is more reticent. The points raised are these— 
(1) Whether it is lawful to criticise the Bible in the 
manner of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and (2) 
Whether a view of inspiration can be tolerated 
which makes only those portions of the Scriptures 
of authority that are recognised to be Divine by 
the inner light of the spiritual man. 


It seems strange when the Nonconformist 
Churches are so disturbed that the Establishment is 
so peaceful and still. Anybody, however, may see 
the reason who looks into a volume of sermons just 
published by Dr. Storey, of Roseneath. These 
sermons contain heresies enough to sink any Non- 
conformist ship. But, as Ihave often told you, the 
Establishment does not prosecute its heretics—it 
rewards them. There is no man living who has 
done more for Broad Churchiem in Scotland than 
Principal Tulloch, and his Church shows that he is 
the man it delights to honour by placing him, as it 
is to do on Thursday, in the Moderator’s chair of 
the General Assembly! 


Tux PRIMATE ON THE IRIsH EpiscopaL CHURCH. 
—Speaking at a gathering at Lambeth Palace on 
Monday the Archbishop of Canterbury referred tothe 
experience of the urch of Ireland since the 
— of the Act of Disestablishment. There was, 

e remarked, difficulty in dealing with the prospects 
of the Irish Church, because even although seven 
years had , the whole thing was still ina 
state of transition, and the Church could scarcely 
row be called disestablished. It would not be 
until the present generation had away that 
the Church would be thrown entirely on the new 
system. One thing had certainly followed from 
the disestablishment, and that was, that the laity 
had got a very powerful influence in the disestab- 
lished Church, which he dic not believe many of 
the disestablishment promoters much appreciate d. 
For his own part, he was glad to see it, although he 
saw a danger in it if encouraged too much. The 
new system very greatly affected the class of men 
who were to form the clergy of the Church. He 
believed it to be for the good of all that the Church 
should have highly-educated men of a superior social 
2 for the ministry. He believed that the 

rish Church would surmount all the difficulties 
which stood in its way. 


Literature. 


— — 


PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S “ STUDIES IN 
LITERATURE,”* 


Professor Dowden tells us in his prefave that 
he only carries out a purpose entertained from 
the first in issuing these essays in a collected 
form. But we fail to perceive any such under- 
lying plan, or relation of one to another of these 
contributions, as to justify for them a place 
apart from the usual class of Miscellaneous 
Essays.“ Walt Whitman and tbe Tran- 
scendental Movement in Literature are not 
so far apart as are the Prose Works of Words- 
worth” and some Recent Writers of French 
Verse — Baudelaire and the rest. The volume 
has the unity which a series of articles written 
at different times by a purely literary student, 
of wide reading and catholic tastes, keenly 
interested in all the most prominent topics, and 
desirous to trace out their relations to ante- 
cedent phenomena, would necessarily have; 
and in spite of Professor Dowden’s claims this is 
all the unity we can perceive in the book. 

Taken as Miscellaneous Essays” the volume 
is full of interest. It exhibits distinctly two 
currents of thought and influence, which are 
here to some extent harmonised—the first is 
that of traditionary culture, and the second 
that of sympathy with purely revolutionary 
tendencies. Professor Dowden in style is pro- 
nouncedly academic, but he does not swear by 
the proprieties, and even thinks Walt Whitman 
a phenomenon of such serious import as to be 
worth a most careful and studious analysis. 
He dvals with the French erotic school in a 
spirit of conciliatory eclecticiem; he finds that 

udelaire, for example, had an ideal of beaut 
and calm which was, after all, the source of b 
unrest and his poetry. Baudelaire never 
quite parts from a higher self kept in reserve, is 
not for a moment satisfied with the flowers or 
fruits of evil, and he is still haunted and way- 
laid by the ideal beauty and calm, which by 
contrast becomes the source of so much of his 
bitterness.” Let Professor Dowden confesses 
that ‘‘ an elaborated ion he held was unfit 
matter for poetry.” Paradox of this kind plays 
so prominent a part in these essays that now and 
then we confess ourselves wholly unable to flud 
a point of reconciliation satisfactory to our- 

ves. Indeed, Professor Dowden’s eclecticism 
is sometimes to blame for the feeling that will 
come over us of reading too wide varied to 
have been completely assimilated. 

Most readers, however, will be more interested 
in his treatment of such subjects as George 
Eliot,” Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning,” 
and Walter Savage Landor.“ On all of these 
Professor Dowden writes neatly; but we fancy 
he was right to modify a certain statement 
about one of the characters in Daniel 
Deronda,” which we ed as the most 

ersely short-sighted that we had ever read. 
We do not think that, in spite of great care 
and labour, he very satisfactorily analyses or 
accounts for the mingled strain of self-restraint 
and violence in W. 8. Landor. Nor do we 
regard his criticism of Mr. Browning as being b 
any means the best that we have recently had. 
After Mr. Hutton and Mr. Nettleship there is 
avery peculiar air of superficiality about it. 
Perhaps the best of the essays are those on 
„Victor Hugo” and Walt Whitman,” for 
Professor Dowden needs something high and 
craggy to break his mind upon, aud is always 
best when bis intellect is placed in a position 
of resistance. Not that we mean a merely 
intellectual opposition, but when his subject, 
by its mere force and power, awes him into 
something of extra reverence, and when the 
labour of his critical faculty is most empha- 
sised to us. He is too facile and too nimble 
— often —and is over apt to glide into neat 
plausible paradoxes. We would not deny 
—nor would any fair-minded critic for a 
moment deny—to Professor Dowden the credit 
of having written very excellent and lucid 
passages of criticism. But his standpoint is 
sometimes indefinite and his msthetical principles 
too elastic. When he deals with minor French 
poets of the erotic school, or when he attempts 
to catch and exhibit the principles that have 
overned great movements, he is unsatisfactory 
rom the same cause—that he rests upon first 
ideas too confidently. In fairness to him, we 
shall present to our readers a few passages 
which have particularly struck us. The first 
shall be from the essay on The Trauscen- 
dental Movement on Mr. Emerson :— 
The transcendentalism of America seems to show 


traces of the action of the climate. Mr. Emerson is a 
transcendentalist whose nervous energy hasleen exhausted 


— — — 
—— 
—— — 


* Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. By EDwann 
Dowpey, LL. D., Author of Shakespeare: his Mind 
and Art, Kc.“ (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 


and whose viscera and animal spirits have been burnt 
away (). His short sentences scintillate and like 
sparks from an electrical conductor, and each gives a 
separate tingle to the nerves. He loves light better 
than warmth, and lacks the strong humanity of Carlyle. 
His nerves do not concentrate and contain the Divine 
force ; they represent qualities, therefore they do not 
claim our worship and obedience, we retain the inde- 
pendence of dur citizenship in the spiritual common- 
wealth, Or we obey and worship and then go forward, 
since it is not permitted to us to forfeit the indefeasible 
freedom of our advance. The hero points to a region 
beyond himself, 


The following is given by way of contrast on 
George Eliot’s humour: 


George Eliot’s humour allies itself with her intellect 
on the one hand, and with her sympathies and moral 
perceptions on the other. The grotesque in human 
character is reclaimed from the provinoe of the humorous 
by her affections, when that is possible, aud is shown to 
be a pathetic form of beauty. The pale, brown-eyed 
weaver, gazing out from his cottage door with blurred 
vision, or poring with miserly devotion over his golden 
hoard, touches us but does not make us smile, The 
comedy of incident, the farcical, lies outside her 
province ; once or twice, for reasons that appear hardly 
adequate, the comedy of incident was attempted, and 
the result was not successful. The humour of George 
Eliot usually belongs to her entire conception ofa charac- 
ter, and cannot be separated from it, The humourous 
effects are secured by letting ber mind drop sympatheti- 
cally into a level of lower intelligence or duller moral- 
perceptions, and by the conscious presence at the same 
time of the higher self. The bumorous impression 
exists only in the qualified organs of perception which 
remain at the higher—the normal—point of view. What 
had been merely an undulation of matter, when it 
touches the prepared surface of the retina breaks into 
light. By the fire of the Rainbow Ion, the butcher 
and the er, the parish clerk and the deputy clerk, 
poff their pipes with an air of severity, staring at 
one another as if a bet were depending on the first man 
who winked, while the humbler beer-drinkers “ k 
their eyelids down and rub their hands acroas 
mouths as if the draughts of beer were a funereal duty, 
attended with embarrassing sadness.” The slow 
about the red Durham is conducted with a sense of 

ve responsibility on both sides. It is we, who aro 
ooking on unobserved, who experience a rippling over 
of our moral nature with manifold laughter ; it is to our 
lips the smile mses—a smile which is expressive not of 
auy acute access 2 —— Prox of a voluminous 
enjoyment, a mass ming] ng, partly tender, 
partly pathetio, partly humorous. 
Now, this is admirable in iteelf, but 
it strikes us that it would be just as fair to say 
of that mass of mingled feeling stirred in us 
‘‘who are looking on unobserved,” that it 
results from a sense of —1＋ Dew sepa- 
ration of intellectual moods and all 
of i native attachment, as to say it is 
pure and simple by letting the mind 
drop sympathetically into a level of lower intel- 
ligence or duller moral — sor geal The fol- 
lowing—which shall be our quotation—is 


—7 good on Mr. Tennyson’s reverence for 
w:— 


Mr. Tennyson finds law present throughout all nature, 
but thereis no part of nature on which he dwells with 
» ae oe ah 1 we as 4 human 

No one 80 y as Mr. Tenn . 
— in art the new thoughts and feelings which form 
the impassioned side of the modern conception of pro- 
grees. His imagination is for ever haunted by the 
— the — and — che N that be. 
ut the hopes as uns r, Lepryson are not 
those of the radical 7 aa character. He is in 
7 his — 1 4 mm oe as Liberal. No 
perhaps, occupies a p poems so central 
as DAP und he». This it is which 
lifts out of bis idle sy 
in “‘ Locksley Hall.” This it is which suggests 


broad basis of meditative th 
tells of the Passing of Arthur, aod readers it 

more than a glorious fable. This it is which forms 
the closing prophecy of The P "the full con- 
fession of the poet 's faith. This it is which is heard 


in the final chords of t'e In Memoriam,” changing 
the music from « minor to a major key. 


Professor Dowden, we doubt not, will find 
many readers for this volume. If he is inclined 
to be a little loose and rhetorical, that will 
readily be forgiven him, in view of his fine 
instincts for the beautiful and his desire to 
quicken the feeling for a true aud elevating 
art. 


- 


THOMAS AIRD.* 


This volume will have a particular interest 
for a considerable ci:cle, who will be glad to 
learn more of the life and personality of the 
author of the powerful and — . 
„The Devil's Dream on Mount Ake o 
Thomas Aird’s was distinctly an original mind ; 
but he was deficient in some of the qualities 
that go to make a great poet. Lis 1 
were not wide, and, in spite of The 2 
Dream, which was exceptional, he loved the 
homely and secluded rather than the wild, 
grand, and sublime. In a word, the affections 
and the fancy were more spontaneous in him 
than were the passions the imagination. 
He never, i „seems to have felt what love 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Aird. Fifth 
Edition. With a Memoir. By the Rev. A. JARDINE 


WAILLAck, B.A. (William Blackwood and Sons.) 
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was —and that itself is a serious elice cut out of 
a poet’s experience, viewed as the spokesman 
and interpreter of the emotions which are the 
rough material of song and of the drama. Con- 
ceive a dramatic poet—or, indeed, a lyrical 
—of the first rank, without experience of 
ove! The thing is impossible. Thomas Aird 
was a beautiful, wise, and patient spirit; but 
he was a poet of most limited sphere—and, 
indeed, there seems to have been almost a 
ropriety in Mr. Thomas Carlyle, his 
early friend and life-long correspondent, firing 
off to him some of his rebukeful pet ideas 
against the rhyming art, as we find him doing in 
the first portion cf the following letter, which 
Mr. Jardine Wallace has extracted from the 
correspondence put at his disposal: 
I have already made considerable inroads into the 
Tragedy of Wold,” and other pieces. I find every- 
where a healthy breath as of mountain breezes, a native 
manliness, veracity, and geniality which, though the 
= form, as you may know, is less acceptable to me 
n these sad times than the plain prose one, is for ever 
welcome in all forms, andis, withal, so rare just now as 
to be doubly and trebly precious. But your delinea- 
tions of reality and fact are so fresh, clear, and 
genuine when I have met you in that field, that I always 
gro to see such a man em ploy himeelf in fiction and 
tion, when the “ reality,” however real, has to 
suffer so many abatements before it can come to me. 
Reality, very ugly and ungainly often, is nevertheless, 
as I say always, ' unwritten poem, which it needs 
1 that a human genius should write and make 
t intelligible (for it would then be beautiful, divine, and 
have all bigb and highest qualities), to his less gifted 
brothers! But what then? Gold is golden, howsoever 
coin it. I know gold when I see it: one may hope 
or the rest—‘‘a wilful man must have his way.” And, 
indeed, I know very well I am in a minority of one with 
this precious lite creed of mine, so cannot quarrel 
with your faith and practice in that respect. Long 
may you live to employ those fine gifts in the way 
your own conscience deliberated insight suggests ! 
T Froqueer 


eg = 
such till lend it. That shall be as it pleases God. 

I get very ill on with all kinds and degrees of work 
in late days ; in fact, the t of the world, the one 


end of it to the other, ly this last year, is 
hateful and dismal, not to say terrible and alarming, 
y miserable of it strike me 


it ; economies, religions alike, 
be Meuse Mene; all public arrangements among meu 
falling, as one huge confessed imposture, into bottomless 

vency, nature everywhere auswering, ‘' No 
effects.” This is not a pleasant consummation ; one 
knows not how to of this all at once, even if it 
had a clear meaning for one. Good be with you, dear 
Aird. Tell my sister you have heard from me, and 
that she must write.— Yours very truly, 

T. CARLYLE. 


Which letter, characteristic as it is, neverthe- 
less suggests the remark how astonishing it is 
that lyle—who has in this so severely 
rebuked „able editor,” can himself so 
systematically re- thresh the old straw. More to 
our purpose it will be, however, to present 
in outline the main facts of Aird’s life. He 
was born at Bowden in Roxburghshire in 
1802. His father wasa portioner or yeoman, 
an anti-burgher, pious, and strict in observance 
of the Sabbath, yet on week-nights unbendin 
and enjoying greatly the singing of old Sco 
songs. Thomas wus educated at the parish 
school, and while yet ayouth went to the Univer- 
— 4 of Edinburgh, where Thomas Carlyle was a 
fellow student. His nts had designed him 
for the mini , but be soon came to feel that 
his shyness and embarrassment in public speak- 
ing would stand in his way, and n to view 
literature as his true destination. He published 
a y named Murtzoufle in 1826, and 
shortly after a prose work titled ‘ Religious 
Characteristics.” He received high praise from 
Professor Wilson, and he was thus led to con- 
tribute to Blackwood. Henceforth he was a 
steady member of that brotherhoood. After a 
few years he became editor of the Dum/ries 
Herald—a post which he held for twenty-six 
— —— from it only that he might enjoy 

quiet and rest that he longed for. ‘‘ Like 
his own Frank Sylvan, he lived much in the 
open air, aud his notable figure, which attracted 

attention of the stranger, proclaimed the 
athlete of younger days. But the active frame 
was united to a high-strung nervous tempera- 
ment which unfitted him for continuous labour 
and made him peculiarly sensitive to yarious 
forms of suffering.“ 

Some of his pictures of the life amongst 
which he had spent his days are very faithful 
and touched with quaint grace. This is one :— 

After our family devotions are over I usually saunter 
forth to see the night. How still the stillness of the 
midsummer evening. The villagers are all abed. The 
last tremblings of the curlew's wild bravura have just 
died away over the distant fells into the dim and silent 
night. Nothing is now heard but the momentary hum 


of the beetle wheeling past, and softened in the dis- 
tance, the craik of the rail from the thick dewy clover 
of the darkening valley. The bat is also abroad, and 
the heavy moths and the owl — over the corn 
fields ; but instead of breaking they only solemonise the 
stillness, The antiqne houses of the hamlet stand as in 
dream, and the trees gathered round the embowered 
church asin a swooning trance. In such a night and 
in such an hour the church bell, untouched of mortal 
hands, has been heard to toll drowsily. I feel a 
softening and sinking of the spirit, and hear the beat- 
ing of my heart as if I were afraid of something, I 
know not what, just about to come out of the yawning 
stillness. Hurriedly I glide into the house and bolt the 
door, and when I lie down and compose myself on my 
bed the fears of death creep over me. 


The following passage we must find space to 
give, indicating, as it does, great familiarity 
— certain wild birds and great power over 
them— 


It is my first business, when I step out in the morn- 
ing, to call on Robin, and he comes and sits on my 
hand, and eats his breakfast of oaten cake broken into 
crumbs. With all his habits of familiarity it is not easy 
to get Robin to do this. We have also at Mountain 
Hall a hen chaffinch or shilfa, whose tameness is even 
more peculiar than Bob's. She was bred close beside 
the house in 1863, All last winter, and especially in 
spring, when the natural food of birds get scanty, she 
was very much about the door, and ventured cften into 
the lobby. She was gradually brought to take food 
from the hand ; and when she was hatching and came 
down to me from her nest, eager for supplies, I put the 
bit of cake in my mouth, and she flew straight to my 
face and took it. When ber young were out, she took 
none of the cake to them in the nest, but fed them 
with the small caterpillars from the leaves. When 
the fledglings had got to the garden, however, she 
followed me assiduously for the cake, hovering about 
my face till I got it into my mouth, and then made off 
with it to her young ones. I may remark here that 
oaten bread is preferred by the birds to every other 
kiod ; there is much flint in the oat for the bones, and 
the instinct of birds may like it accordingly. When 
her brood was dismissed to take charge of themselves, 
Tibbie (for such is the name we have given our little 
friend) continued to be very familiar with the people of 
the house, and often when I was leaning on the gate, 
the breadth of a field away from our avenue, she came 
and sat down on the gate beside me. Once, but only 
once, she a'lowed me to touch her with my forefinger. 
After a proper interval, she dressed up her old nest 
— a very common thing), and brought out a second 

in it. About the middle of J uly, Tibbie began to 
be much away from us, yet visiting us from time to 
time. For the cake she seemed no longer to care; I 
suppose she was getting food on the fields she liked 
better. I have seen the flock of chaffinches repeatedly 
in our upper grounds, and have noticed, in accordance 
with White of Selborne’s observations, that most of 
them are hens. One day lately, when I was by a bit of 
paling up in one of the fields, | saw Tibbie detach her- 
self from a flock of finches on a high tree; and down 
she sat on the paling beside me. I offered her some 
crumbs, but she declined them; her object was pure 
friendly recognition. After she had sat awhile, and I 
bad bantered ber for her faithlessness to the kind old 
door, she answered with a ebirp and rejoined the sister- 
hood on the tree. 


As the much-loved member of a very 

pular and interesting circle, which included 

rofessor Wilson, James Hogg, De Quincey, 
D. M. Moir = Professor Aytoun, and 
others of equal note, Thomas Aird would claim 
attention. But, independently of this, he made 
one or two contributions to literature which fill 
a place of their own, and entitle him to a niche 
a We have ken of The Devil's 

ream on Mount Aksbeck,” which is full of 
a fine suggestiveness, but we must not forget to 
mention The Old Bachelor,” which is per- 
vaded by a true feeling for nature, has bits of 
exquisite description, many wise remarks, aud 
the flavour throughout of a quaint, kindly 
observant individuality, which was as much a 
stranger to cynicism as to strife. For, though 
Thomas Aird spent the greater part of his life 
as a newspaper editor, and did once or twice 
give blows that took great effect as much from 
their unexpectednees as from their force, he was 
really a — Sea, a shy, meditative nature- 
lover, whose place was rather among thetreesand 
flowers and streams than in the busy throngs of 
towns and cities. The pervading influence of 
his books is precisely that of his life—quiet, 
insinuating, sweetly genial. Wecan therefore 
cordially recommend the volume, which has 
that charm of fitness and completeness which a 
short and well-toned biography, more than any- 
thing else, in our idea, always imparts. 


HOLLAND.* 


Mr. Charles Wood is certainly a well-meaning 
man, but apparently a very verdant one. 
Actually he writes as if he had discovered 
Holland, and seems quite unaware that it is the 
first place to which an Englishman pays a visit 
before he takes longer flights; as, for instance, 
to Switzerland or the Rhine. Holland,” he 
tells us, is to many of us as much a sealed 
book as are the bush ranges of Australia or the 
vast prairies of California! Mr. Wood’s 
travelling companion appears, if that be pos- 


* Through Hotland. By CHARLES Woop. With 
— Illustrations. (London: Richard Bentley 
and Son.) 

Holland and Her Heroes. By Mary ALBERT. 
(London: Kegan Paul and Co.) 


sible, to have been still more verdant than Mr. 
Wood himself. The time for the trip was a 
week, Mr. Wood's friend accordingly had been 
packing up the greater part of the day two 
r a bag, a hat- box, a fishing- 

asket, three rugs, a mackintosh and a great- 
coat, five changes of outer raiment, fifteen of 
inner, three boxes of pills, four ounces of 
quinine and iron, a guide-book, a camp-stool, 
and an umbrella.“ r. Wood laughed at his 
friend, and got him to be a little rational; but 
he is utterly unconscious of his own absurdity 
in making a big book out of his own travels 
in Holland, when he has really nothing new to 
say, and has not a tithe of the information to 
communicate to be found in the worst guide- 
book ever penned. It is ludicrous to read his 
recommendation of the long sea passage direct 
from London to Rotterdam, when, as eve 
schoolboy knows, you may get from the mouth 
of tbe Thames to that of the Maas in a few 
hours. And then he can only recommend this 
trip when the boats are running, as if it was only 
at rare intervals the boats of the General Steam 
Navigation Company were able to attempt such 
a hazardous enterpise! Mr. Wood evidently 
fancies he is a Cameron or a Stanley, and ought 
to be received with open arms by the Royal 
Geographical Society, whereas he has only gone 
over the beaten — and does not tell the ordi- 
nary Euglishman a word he has not read before. 
Even when Mr. Wood goes into a less untrodden 
district—that is, as far as Englishmen are con- 
cerned—and podders, in his small way, amongst 
the dead cities of the Zuyder Zee, he only 
reminds us how immeasurably inferior he is in 
his knowledge of his subject, and in power of 
description to M. Ravard, whose charming 
volumes are familiar to every cultivated English- 
man, and, indeed, may be considered as stan- 
dard works. So profound is Mr. Wood’s 
ignorance, in spite of here and there a quota- 
tion from Motley, that at Leiden he has not a 
word to say of Robinson and the Pilgrim 
Fathers—of whom one always thinks when one 
visits that dear old town; nor has hea reference 
to any of the great professors who at one time 
made it the resort of hundreds of students from 
England and Scotland. He gets quite ridicu- 
lously sentimental at Utrecht, where he asks his 
dear Virginia to imagine the delicious scent 
and shade those limes must give forth as you 
tread the avenues with your beloved Paul, not 
arm-in-arm, but arms aud hands more 
cunningly disposed, and does not seem to have 
been aware that at Utrecht you may still see 
the house where Adrian the Pope was born, and 
that it is the headquarters of the Old Catholics, 
of whom of late we have heard so much. 
Besides, really, as an observer, we cannot give 
Mr. Wood much credit. You get very good 
coffee in Holland, the railway travelling is not 
bad as regards speed, and the portier at the 
hotels is generally a most useful man, at every 
one’s service, and with a good deal of local know- 
ledge, of which the stranger thankfully avails 
himself, indeed here we are at direct issue with 
Mr. Wood. It is quite funny the 2 in which 
he reasons. For instance, take the following: — 

There are — 2 two English churchesin Amsterdam 
the Established Church of England and the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. The former is very well attended, 
the latter probably less so, 


Why probably less so? We attended that 
church one Sunday last summer, and thought 
the congregation a very fairone. We have in 
the — 1 good deal altogether about the 
Bibel Hotel in Amsterdam, and in every word 
he says of that well- regulated and old-esta- 
blished institution we cordially agree, but Mr. 
Wood does not seem to be aware that the shop 
next door is that in which Mr. Bourue tells us 
our great gy Locke bought his writing- 

aper, and that it remains in our day much in 

o same state as it was in his. Weare aware 
that Mr. Wood has paid some little attention 
to Holland. He speaks of his friend’s guide- 
book, and from internal evidence we are bound 
to believe that he occasionally consulted it, or 
how otherwise would he have discovered that 
Potters Bull“ was at the Hague, that Haarlem 
was famed for its organ, that Amsterdam is the 
largest town in Holland, and celebrated for its 
diamond-cutting ? But evidently for a writer on 
Holland he knows wonderfully little, and that 
little is certainly not worth reprinting. The 
advantage of his book is that it is printed in 
large type, and that it is filled with exquisite 
little eogravings that at once recall to your 
memory the p represented. indeed, by 
meane of them and with the addition of an 
odour not of Araby the blest —for the Dutch 
canals ha ve an ancient and fish-like smell — 
and with a little of the sort of bawling one 
hears at the East-end of London—for the Dutch 
language is a very harsh one—you can almost 
fancy yourself down amongst the Dutchmen. 
| These little dark pictures are, however, a little 


| 


melancholy ; but thus they accord with the 
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whole tone of the volume, which is anything 
but gay. Ashe stands on the top of Dordrecht 
Cathedral, and views the canal below, Mr. 
Wood writes: 

It was impossible to look down from this glittering 
height without a shudder, or wonder as to how many 
unhappy men had hurled themselves into its cold 
dep passed in a moment from time to eternity. 

Mr. Wood is fond of that kind of thing. As 
soon as he gets away from the Nore and the 
evening got dark, instead of lighting up his 
cigar and having a little chat with his fellow 
passengers, he talks grandly, like a juvenile 
Childe Harold, of that feeling of grandeur, of 
illimitable space, that senze of eternity and 
immortality which never fails to take posses- 
sion of the mind when on the ocean in the dark 
hours of night.“ 

Miss Albert’s little book is in every way 
quite a contrast to the pretentious yolume of 
Mr. Wood. It simply retells, and in a way 
calculated to interest the very youngest reader, 
the story which Motley has told with such 
— and pathos of the “Rise of the Dutch 

ublic.” It perhaps would have been better 
had Miss Albert included all Motley’s works, 
and given a juvenile paraphrase, as it were, of 
some of the leading incidents gathered from 
the Life of Barnvelde,” the United Nether- 
lands,” and the Rise of the Dutch Republic.“ 
Had she done so, much would have been gained 
in interest, a little more credit would have been 
acquired bv herself for the art of judicious selec- 
tion and wide adaptation, and any appearance 
of unfairness to Mr. Motley by the wholesale 
appropriation of his studies and researches 
would have been avoided. As it is, the orginal 
work has been so completely served up anew, 
that in riper years the young reader may not 
care to peruse it—a thing much to be depre- 
cated, as the wonderful story Mr. Motley tells 
can never be too often told, and, perhaps, in 
these days of political reaction, when English- 
men seem dead to the claims of public life, and 
intent only on pleasure or the pursuit of wealth, 
it is more incumbent on us than ever to stud 
the lives and imbibe the spirit of the heroic 
Dutchmen, who saved England and Protes- 
tantism here, as they defied and drove back 
cruel and Catholic Spain. Such books as that 
of our author are calculated to have a bene- 
ficial influence upon the young and rising 
generation. 


ANCIENT AND FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH MASTERS.* 


„History, properly so-called, began with 
Thucydides.“ Before him there had been chro- 
niclers and story-writers; but the method of 
these, with their inaccarate narratives from 
hearsay evidence, he derides; whereas his 
own work, he tells us, is designed rather as a 
possession for ever than as a mere prize com- 
— for a moment.” Nor has posterity 

enied his claim to lasting fame. Macaulay 
tells us that the sense of his own inferiority to 
Thucydides did more to put him out of conceit 
with himself than all the unfavourable com- 
ments bestowed upon him by the newspapers 
and reviews, and other modern writers have 
fully endorsed bis high opinion. We must, 
therefore, consider Thucydides as a modern, 
though he lived in the 5th century Bo. His 
observation of human character; his political 
dissertations on the questions of the day; the 
lessons he draws from passing eveuts; all mark 
him as one of ourselves, and though, perhaps, 
his style ill bears the condensation necessary to 
the introduction of his works into this series, 
students of history may well be induced 
thereby to go to his writings themselves; and 
the able author of the little volume before us 
will be thus repaid for the pains he has evidently 
bestowed upon it. 

The object of the second of these volumes, 
which is one of the Foreign Classics for English 
Readers, edited by Mrs. Oliphant, is certainly 
attained. Petrarch, the man of the world, the 
ideal lover, aud the apostle of literature, speaks 
to us in dur English tongue in intimate letters, 
and sings to us his undying love. The life of 
this famous Italian author is of general inte- 
rest, for though he cannot be called a man of 
genius, an ideal passion, an ideal philosophy, 
an ideal standard of political liberty and 
virtue, were the characteristics of Petrarch's 
enthusiastic nature”; and his sincere devotion 
to literature, his passionate longing for the 
unity of Italy, would doubtless have withdrawn 
him from the path of the crowd” had he 
never seen Laura. Yet it is to this more than 
earthly love, of which the writer well says, 
his love fed his poetry, and his poetry his 
love,” that he owes his fame. To quote Mr. 
Reeve once more: 

To me the following lines, which Petrarch inscribed 


* Thucydides. (William Blackwood and Sons.) 
* Petrarch. By Henry Reeve. (William Blackwood 
and Sons.) 


| on the first leaf of his favourite manuscript of “ Virgil,” 


are more touching than the numerous sonneta he de- 
voted to her memory :—“‘ Laura, illustrious by her 
virtues, and long celebrated in my songs, first greeted 
my eyes in the days of my youth the 6th of April, 1327, 
at Avignon, and in the same city, at the same hour of 
the 6th of April, but in the year 1348, withdrew from 
life, whilst I was at Verona, unconscious of my loss. 
The melancholy truth was made known to me by letters 
which I received at Parma on the 19th of May. Her 
chaste and lovely body was interred on the evening of 
the same day, in the Church of the Minorites ; ber soul, 
as I believe, returned to heaven whence it came. To 
write these lines in bitter memory of this event, and in 
the place where they will most often meet my eyes, has 
in it something of a cruel sweetness, lest I forget that 
nothing more ought in this life to piease me, which, by 
the grace of God, need not be difficult to one who thinks 
strenuously and manfully of the idle cares, the empty 
hopes, and the unexpected end of the years that are 
gone. 

We may add— and this the highest praise—that 
in this interesting little volume we have a vivid 
picture of Petrarch constantly before our eyes, 
and that in reading it we forget to think of Mr. 
Reeve. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


C. Juli Ciesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico 
Libri Septens. Edited by Lzonnarp Scumirz, 
LL.D. (London: William Collins and Co.) Dr. 
Schmitz bas produced a valuable edition of the 
Gallic war. He has done everything that a school- 
boy needs for the elucidation of the text and for 
help in the grammar. The Introduction contains a 
short life of Cesar; questions are placed at the end 
of each chapter which serve to direct attention to 
difficulties in the text which a careless reader 
might without them miss. Each book has its own 
grammatical and historical notes. 

A First Caesar. An Introduction to Latin 
Reading and Composition, with Examination 
Papers. By Jonx Stewart. (London: J. 
Boulton and Co.) The book is in seven parts, 
Part I. consists of twenty-nine easy ‘exercises— 
Latin into English, and English into Latin. The 
words and constructions are those which occur in 
the twenty-nine chapters of the first book of Cwsar. 
In Part II. the first four exercises of Part I. are 
fully parsed. Part III. contains a short syntax, 
based on Ruddiman’s rules, and some important 
grammar memoranda. Most of the examples to 
the rules are from the first twenty-nine chapters of 
Cesar. The learner thus sees the need for, and the 
application of the rule. Short exercises on the 
syntax follow. They help to fix the rules more 
firmly in the mind. All the verbs which occur in 
the twenty-nine chapters, and are not regularly 
formed, are classified and given with their principal 
parts. 

The Format on of Raindrops, Jlailstones, and 
Snowflakes. By Professor Osporne REyYNOLDs, 
F. R. S. The Polarisation of Light. By WILIIAu 
Srorriswoopz, M. A., &c. (London: William 
Collins andi Sons.) These are reports of lectures 
delivered beſore the Glasgow Science Association. 
We place them with school books, not that they 
are text-books for schools, but because they are full 
of information which elementary teachers can use, 
and they are examples of a sound method of 
teaching. 

Practical Exercises on French Conversation, for 
the Use of Travellers and Students, By C. A. 
CHARDENAL, B. A. (London: W. Collins, Sons, and 
Co.) M. Chardenal has produced a really practical 
grammar and exercise book for teaching colloquial 
French. It will be found well adapted for class 
work, and an intelligent traveller imperfectly 
acquainted with the ianguage would find it a great 
assistance in hotels and shops in which English is 
not spoken. A vocabulary and an index of geo- 
graphical and ethnographical matters close the 
volume. A few woodcuts illustrate the country, 
the camp, and military methods. We have no 
hesitation in recommending this as a thoroughly 
good school book. 

The Pictorial French Grammar for the Use of 
Children, By Manin DE IA Voye. (London: 
Griffith and Farran.) This is the third thousand of 
a little book that only needs to be known to become 
popular. We have much pleasure in contributing 
to its notoriety. It deserves to be known by 
mothers and narsery governesses, aud little children 
will be charmed with a grammar that gives them 
French and pictures together. 

SHAKESPEARE Setecr Plaus: -A Jlidsummer 
Night's Dream, Julius Cesar. Edited by WitLIaM 
Albis Wricut, M.A. (Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press.) Shakespeare's Comedy of a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. By Samvuen New. Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus, By James Corvitiz, M.A, &. 
(London: William Collins, Sons, and Co.) Both 
these series of Shakespeare’s dramas are deserving 
of public notice, Mr. Wright continues to do his 


work well in every respect. The editors of 
Collins's series a little overdo their work, notably 
Mr. Neil, who has encumbered his introduction 
with superfluous matter. But much latitude must 
beallowed to socompetent and enthusiastica student 
of Shakespeare. 

CoLiins’ ADVANCED Scrence Series :—Machine 
Construction. By Epwarp Tomkins. Edited by 
Henry Evers, LL.D. Vol. I. text, Vol. II. plates, 
(London: William Collins, Sons, and Co., 1878.) 
This is a work on the principles of machine con- 
struction, and commences with the most elementary 
instruction in drawing, passing on to problems of 
practical geometry, and the applications of these to 
machines. The text and the drawings were pre- 
pared by Mr, Edward Tomkins, who unfortunately 
did not live to complete his task. Dr. Evers became 
their editor, and tells us that he found the plan 
of the work so clearly and distinctly laid down that 
to follow it was comparatively easy.” The book is 
entirely technical, and will be found well adapted 
to its purposes. 

The Story of Religion in England. A Book for 
Young Folk. By Brooke Herrorp. (London: 
C. Kegan Paul and Co.) This is an admirable 
introduction to the Church history of this country. 
We know no better book to place in the hands of 
young people. The choice of subjects and the 
manner of treatment are alike interesting. We 
hope the volume will have a large circulation. 

Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius. By Epwarp 
Spencer Beestey. (London: Chapman and Hall.) 
These memoirs appeared in the Fortnightly Review, 
and attracted much attention at the time. Their 
author's purpose was, if possible, to reverse the 
judgment passed by historians on these celebrated 
Romans. Whether he will succeed with readers 
generally we cannot say, but we are sure he will 
make them feel less secure in their old opinions. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Human Hye: its Optical Construction Popu- 
larly ccpiained. By R. E. Dupason, M.D, (Lon- 
don: Hardwicke and Bogue.) Besides being a 
popular exposition of the optical construction of the 
human eye, this little volume contains certain 
“novel views respecting subaqueous vision, air 
lenses, and visual sccommodation.” Dr. Dudgeon 
felt justified in putting this forward in a permanent 
form, and he has wisely adopted this popular method 
of doing so. The earlier portions are so simple 
that, with a little assistance, a young child could 
readily understand the construction of the eye ; the 
illustrations are numerous and clear. 

Appendix to the Sunday-School Teachers Bible. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode.) A Bible encyclopedia 
which will fit a very small pocket is a novelty, and 
will be found useful to teachers. It is the produc- 
tion of eminent scholars. The Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
writes on the poetry of the Bible; Dr. Stainer on its 
music; Professor Sayce on the ethnology; Sir J. 
Hooker on the plants of the Bible; and others 
scarcely less eminent on the various matters which 
need explanation in the Scriptures. This should be 
in every Sunday-school teacher’s hands. 

The Art of Reading Aloud, 4c. By Gronda 
Vanpennorr, M.A. (London: Sampson Low 
and Co.) We quite agree with Mr. Vandenhoff 
that elocution is a very important art, and we hope 
that one of the teats of our elementary instruction 
will be that of reading aloud. But the method of 
this book is cumbrous, too technical, with terms 
and terminology that repel the reader, and hinder 
him from becoming its student. Surely if “ nature 
and art must go hand in hand, they might be made 
to talk simply as they go. 

Studies in Physical Science. By W. J. MiIvvar, 
(London: Marlborough and Co.) An interesting 
introduction to natural philosophy, but of too 
elementary and popular a character to be of use to 
any but general readers. 

An Attempt to Determine the Chronological Order 
of Shakespeare's Plays, The Harness Eesay, 1877. 
By the Rev. Henry Parye Stokes, B.A. (London: 
Macmillan and Co.) The method employed by Mr. 
Stokes is necessarily almost entirely internal. 
Shakespeare was from some causeor other indifferent 
to the fate of his work, and his contemporaries kept 
no record of their date or order, Shakesperian 
students of the present day are not satisfied with 
the knowledge of the text of the plays, they are 
determined, if possible, to fix the date of their pro- 
duction. We lately called attention to a work by 
the Rev. F. G. Fleay on the subject: we gladly 
render the tame service to this. Apart from the 
success of the attempt, the volume is full of interest. 

Old Testament Portraits, By CunnincHam 


Geikiz, D.D., Assistant Minister of St. Peter's, 
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East Dulwich. With Fifty Illustrations. 
(Strahan and Co.) This volume consists of a series 
of sketches originally contributed to the Day of 
Rest, along with the engravings which accompanied 
them there. So much has been written in the 
same manner that it is hard to conceive a good 
reason for the republication in this form—only that 
Dr. Geikie, D.D., it is clear, reads extensively in 
German, and writes a pleasant, though somewhat 
loose style. By far the best sketches, to our 
thinking, are those of Jacob, ‘‘ Pharaoh’s 
Daughter,” and Joshua.“ Sometimes there is a 
touch of the over-forcible and almost sensational, as 
in Jehu,” Joshua, Samson, and Delilah, 
but we dare say this would be found effective as 
spoken discourse. The book is very nicely got up, 
being well fitted for a parlour table or for a gift- 
book, for which purposes we presume it was 
chiefly intended. 

The Light of the World. By Davin MACLAREN, 
Minister of Humbie. (David Douglas.) This 
volume contains a series of simple but effective ser- 
mons, which suffice to show how much he communi- 
cated of truth and knowledge about Scripture and 
Divine tnings, even when the purpose is avowedly 
not to be polemical or exegetical. Mr. Maclaren is 
earnest, full of that conciliating unction which we 
are more apt to think of in reference to some of the 
old divines than to modern preachers generally, 
Now and then we come on an old thought rather 
strikingly put :— 

It is the purpose of Jesus to call to life a vet deeper 
love and appeal to a broader sympathy when He — 
men, not now and then, but alwa\s, to remember that 
they are all members of the kingdom of beaven, fellow 
citizens of the saints and of the househol of God.” In 
the power of this truth we know how unnatural are 
those passions of wrath, envy, malice, which, ing 
of human nature as it is, we call natural; how alien they 
are to our true nature as children of God; how truly 
natural and reasonable it is that we should lote one 
avother, how simple it seems that we should deny our- 
selves, and seek every man the good of others, and even, 
should it be so required, lay down ovr lives for the 
brethren. Perhaps we shall thus understand how it is 
that there are some who think that the selfish Chris- 
tianity which has been so much in vogue—the egotiem 
of couverts caring for nothing but the safety of their 
own soule—is a poor representative of the religion of 
Jesus, and that there is a great work and a great career 
open to any cburch which, leaving the barren wastes of 
dogma, and the uncertain and morbid atmosphere of 
excited feeling, should set itself to hold up with proper 
faithfulness, and work out with proper persistency, the 
idea of a genuinely ae pes | life, should endeavour 
more adequately to teach and fulfil that which is ac. 
knowledged to be, by way of excellence, the law of 
Christ. 

Our readers, from this passage, will readily infer 
the fine spirit of the volume, but it is excellent for 
thought and for knowledge also, and adds another 
to that collection of recent Scotch sermons which 
so powerfully show the sweetening influences which 
are at work on the old dry bones of dead orthodoxy. 


Notes on Fish and Fishing. By J. J. MaxLxv, 
M.A. (Sampson Low and Co.) To the already 
abundant literature of fishing Mr, Manley has 
added his Notes.” An ingenious quotation from 
Juvenal —‘‘ Quicquid agunt pisces nostri est farango 
libelli“ —on the title-page, by one slight alteration, 
serves well to show the nature of the ground over 
which he carries the reader. There are some fifteen 
„notes on the various kinds of fish. Into the 
habits, ways, haunts of, and baits for, each, the 
writer enters with minuteness. The work shows 
that the author writes of fishing as if he loved it, 
not for its sake alone, but for the quiet, happy 
calm and delight of spirit, spoken of by Father 
Izaak, which the true angler finds in every ramble 
by lake or river—the song of birds, the beauty, 
charm, and grace of green fields, flowers, and flow- 
ing waters. The book is appropriately enough pub- 
lished by the well-known firm whose place of 
business stands on the site of Izaak Walton's 


house. 
LS 


Josh Billings” (Henry W. Shaw) is reported 
to have made more money than almost any Ameri- 
can author by persistent working of his peculiar 
vein of humour. Some years he has got 4,000 dol- 
lars from a weekly newspaper for his exclusive con- 
tributions ; has made 5 000 or 6,000 dollars by 
lecturing, and has had a profit from his almanack 
of 8.000 or 9,000 dollars more—18,000 to 20,000 
dollars per annum. Tbat is five or six times as 
much as Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, or Holmes 
has ever made,—New York Times. 


enlarged. Lo the same number the Rector of 
Merthyr contributes an account of his personal 
experiences in the undertaking of feeding 5,000 


Merthyr, during the prevalence of the distress ia 


INCOMES OF RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, 


The following particulars of the incomes of the 
various societies mentioned for the past year 
have been compiled by the Rock from ofhcial 
sources. The figures within parentheses show 
in each case the income of the preceding year :— 
Church Missionary Society, 207,053“. (175,9931.) ; 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 212,303“. 


(207,0007.); Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 99,5651. (104,607/.) ; iety for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 148,438/. 


(136,906/.); Religious Tract Society, 148,557/. ; 
Colonial and Continental Church Society, 21, 461“. 
(17,702/.); Church of England Scripture Readers’ 
Association, 11,0122. (11,356/.); Church Defence 
Institution, 4451/7. ; Monthly Tract Society, 3,535/. 
(2 9317.); Young Men's Christian Association, 
2.865“. (3,125/.) ; Christian Book Society, 3,043/. ; 
(3 2437.) ; Prayer Book and Homily Society, 513“. 
(59071); Irish Church Missions to Roman Catholics, 
21,4387. (22.839“.); South American Missionary 
Society, 12,4677. (12,253/.); Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, 50. 496. (53,861/.) ; London Diocesan Home 
Mission, 8,253/. (5,547/.); Church of England 
Sunday School Institute, Benevolent, 3.015/. 
(2,4917); trade, 12.724“. (10,635/.) ; Church Build- 
ing, 17,017/.; Aged Pilgrims’ Friend Society, 5,090“. 
(5,053/.) ; Naval and Military Bible Society, 1,056/. 
(1,222/.) ; Missions to Seamen, 12,832/. (12,507/.) : 
Bishop of London's Fund, 28,201/. (28,554/.) ; 
Church of England Temperance Society, 8,845/. 
(7,000/.) ; Clergy Orphan Corporation, 10,558/. 
(11, 391“.); Thames Church Mission, 2,849“. (2, 311.); 
Lord's Day Observance Society, 1,365/. (1, 261“.); 
Working Men's Lord's Day Rest Association, 8934. 
(1, 036“.); Royal Naval Scripture Readers Society. 
1,870/. (1,6581); Home and Colonial School Society, 


14 046“. (12,6891); Anglo-Continental Society, 
1,141/. (1,2047.); Church Association, 7,518“. 
(6,8421.); Church Defence Institution, 5,828/. ; 


Monthly Tract Society, 3,535/. (3,000/.) ; Open-Air 
Mission, 1,206/. ; London City Mission, 51,9582. 
(45,450/.) ; Evangelical Alliance, 1, 760“. (1,560/.) ; 
Protestant Paifeational Institute, 2,533“. (2,284/.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tue Hertrorpv CoLitece Case.—We understand 
th t the litigation in this case is not likely to be 
continued by an appeal from the recent judgment to 
the House of Lords; but that the judgment will 
be regarded as a ground for renewed agitation, the 
object of which will be to obtain such an amend- 
ment of the University Tests Act 1871, as will eet 
vat rest the doubts which have arisen respecting some 
of its provisions, and make it effective for the 
purpose of its promoters. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has, by letters 
patent, constituted Lord Penzance Dean of Arches, 

The John Bull is authorised to say that the state- 
ment that the Rev. John Edwards, vicarof Prestbury, 
had been invited to preach in St. Paul's Cathedral 
next Advent was entirely without foundation, and 
was utterly unknowr to any of the cathedral 
authorities. 

A Bisuor oN THE BurRIALs Qvestion.—In his 
triennial charge, delivered on Monday, the Bishop 
of Oxford regretted the position taken by the 
majority of the clergy on the burials question. He 
did not think that anyone would be greatly injured 
if Nonconformists were allowed to celebrate the 
rites of burial in churchyards after their own 
fashion. 


SecrARIAN EpvucaTion IX IRELAND. —It has 
been determined by the central body having charge 
of the agitation on Irish Catholic University Edu- 
cation to form Catholic and Irish committees in 
London and the large centres of population in Great 
Britain for“ the cultivation of English opinion on 
the subject. The operations of the committees are 
to include the organisation of public meetings and 
petitions, and the publication of information on the 
question. 

St. ALBAN’s, Hornokx. —In consequence of the 
remark of Lord Penzance that his Court would 
consider what steps should be taken in the case of 
Mr. Mackonochie, who had set its proceedings openly 
at defiance,” there was a large attendance on Sunday 
at the midday service, but no notice was taken of 
the matter by the preacher, the Rev. HI. Stanton, 
who previous to the sermon asked the prayers of 
the faithful for the repose of a departed sou). The 
Dean of Westminster was one of the congregation. 

Surrnadax Bisnors. — The following peers 
(thirty-three) voted on Tuesday night for Lord 
Roeebery’s proposal that any future addition to the 
episcopate should be by the creation of suffragan 
bishops :—Dukes—Grafton, Saint Albans. Mar- 
quises—Ailesbury, Lansdowne. Earls—Abingdon, 
Camperdown, Granville, Grey, Kimberley, Love. 
lace, Morley, Spencer, and Sydney. Viscounts— 
Cardwell and Powerscourt. Lords—Abercromby, 
Belper, Boyle, Chesham, Fuley, Hammond, Kenry, 
Kinnaird, Leigh, Oranmore, and Browne, Ponsonby, 
Ribblesdale, Romilly, Rosebery, Sefton, Truro, 
Vivian, and Waveney. 

Tue Irisu CuurcH SurPivs.—The prospects 
of the magnificent surplus of the lish Church are 
yearly waning, remarks the Leeds Mercury, thanks 
to the lavish manner in which the Disestablishment 
Act has been carried out. At the most hopeful 
computation, the surplus will not exceed five 
millions, whereas Mr. Gladstone put it at eight 
millions at the lowest figure. Then, again, instead 


tenth since the passing of the Act, it will be sixteen 
ears before a penny of the net profits will come to 
and. There is now a debt of more than seven 
millions due to the National Debt Commissioners 
for money borrowed, and until this is paid off, no 
surplus will be available for any of the purposes 
described as so wa 

Tue BERMONDSET Vestry BILL. — In moving the 
rejection of the Bermondsey Vestry Blil, Mr. 
Stansfeld urged the House of Commons to remem- 
ber that in a few days the inhabitants of the parish 
would have an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions upon the matter. On Thursday last the 
vestry was partially renewed by popular election, 
and the ratepayers showed their unmistakable hos- 
tility to the measure. The total number of votes 
polled throughout the parish is as follows:—For the 
anti-Church rate candidate, 7,247; for the Church 
party, 4,822 ; from these figures it will be seen that 
the anti-rate have a majority of some fifty per 
cent. The average number of votes recorded in the 
various wards for the respective candidates were: — 
In No. 1 Ward, Church, 269; anti-Church, 225. 
No 2 Ward, Church, 227; anti-church, 235. No. 
3 Ward, Church, 463; anti-Church, 658. No. 4 
Ward, Church, 186; anti-church, 538. It is also 
to be observed that this is the firet time there has 
been a contest in No. 1 Ward, where the Church 
party have hitherto held undisputed sway. The 
result of Thursday’s election was that twelve out of 
the fifteen anti-Church rate candidates have becn re- 
turned, giving that party a majority of four votes in 
the new vestry, and will be able to prevent Church 
rates from teing again levied in Bermondsey. We 
congratulate them on their success. 

ResIGNATION oF DR. Fatcx.—From Berlin the 
important news was received last week that Dr. 
Falck, the Minister of Public Worship and Educa- 
tion, bas tendered his resignation. The political 
significance of this step is not yet fully recognised, 
but the Post and National Gazette announce that the 
resignation was tendered before the attempt on the 
life of the Emperor, and add that it is attributable 
to circumstances connected with the internal affairs 
of the Evangelical National Church, The cvrre- 
spondents of the Times and Standard are somewhat 
more explicit. The former attributes the resigna- 
tion—which has occasioned serious regret 22 
the Liberals — to the orthodox appointment in an 
by the Supreme Consittory of the Established Pro- 
testant Church of the Kingdom, which is controlled 
by the King and not by the Minister, the liberal 
ideas of the former adopted when the State began 
to legislate against the Catholic establishments, 
being — relinquisbed in favour of stricter 
8 es, owing to the growth of atheism among 
the labowzing classes, The Standard correspondent, 
after alluding to the appointment of Dr. Hermes, 
a Privy Councillor, instead of Dr. Hermann, who 
had resigned, to the presidency of the Prussian 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Court, as one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the resignation, adds that Dr. 
Falck’s position has been strongly affected since 
last year, when in several Protestant parishes an 
agitation was set at work to remove the Apostolic 
Creed from the Liturgy, a heresy which was 
strougly resented bythe Emperor. Notwithstanding 
his numerous enemies, however, however, both 
Catholic and Protestant, Dr. Falck managed to 
retain his position owing to the assurances of Prince 
Bismarck. 


ANGLICAN Retreats.—The Roman system of 
retreats is becoming more common among the 
Anglican clergy than most people imagine. There 
are some twenty-four or twenty-five, one of the 
number being for candidates for holy orders 
(deacons or priests), already arranged to take place 
between the present time and the end of November. 
They are to continue over a period varying from 
four to five days each, and are to be held in nine 
several dioceses— Worcester nine, all at the Clergy 
House of Rest at Malvern Link ; Oxford five, two 
of which are to be held at Cowley St. John and 
Cuddesdon College, and one at Boyne Hill, 
Exeter; two at Kenn and Bovey Tracey respec- 
tively. Manchester, Chichester, York, Bangor, 
Rochester, and St. Asaph are to have one in each 
diocese. That in the diocese of Manchester, and 
which is to accommodate fifteen members, is fixed 
for Worsley, of which the Rev. the Earl of Mul- 

rave is vicar, and is to be conducted by the 
Rev. C. Bodington. The retreat in the diocese of 
St. Asaph is to be celebrated at Hawarden, and is 
calculated to accommodate twenty-four clergy, who 
are to be under the conduct of the Rev. R. M. 
Grier. Candidates who may wish to assist at the 
last-mentioned retreat are invited to communicate 
with the rector of the parish, the Rev. Stephen 
Gladstone. Four of the contemplated retreats are 
to be conducted by the Rev. Father Benson, 
whilst the Rev. Father Congreve, the Revs. 
John Wylde, C. Bodington, George Body, R. M. 
Grier, and 8 8. Coles, and others are to conduct 
one each, some of the retreats remaining without a 
conductor designate. Two or three profess to 
impose no limit with regard to numbers, the others 
offering accommodation for numbers varying from 
fifteen to thirty. If all the places should be taken 
it may be reckoned that an aggregate of over 400 
clergy will go iuto retreat durivg the season men- 
tioned, without reckoning those retreats which are 
professedly regardless of number. — Manchester 
Guardian. 

NoxconForMity IN Russta.—The Eastern Daily 
Press recounts a curious trial which recently took 


place in Russia. At the sitting of the Criminal 


Department of the Odessa District Court March 30 


of any of this surplus being realised next year, the (April 11), 1878, three peasants, with more or less 
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unpronounceahle names, together with a private 
soldier on indefinite furlough,” and his wife, were 
charged with the heinous offence of not going to 
church, All this, it was significantly hinted, came 
of the emancipation of the serfs. One of the 
peasants, taking advantage of his position, invited 
the others not to go to church, but to collect at his 
house to hear the Gospel. Many thereupon left off 
attending church, and collected at the abode of this 
schismatic, where he explained the Gospel to them, 
and not a single meeting took place without some- 
body or other joining the Stundists. At first the 
meetings were held secretly, but after a while, when 
the numbers increased, the reading of the Scriptures 
took place openly. This peasant said it was 
only from him that a correct interpretation of God's 
Word could be had; the converts he made rejected 
the sign of the cross (or crossing themselves) and 
also other duties imposed on them by the Orthodox 
Faith. The jury, of course, belonged to the 
Orthodox faith. The procureur charged them in 
this character. He said, I believe that the 
significance of this law consists solely in the fact 
that you, belonging to the Orthodox Church, pro- 
fessing the Orthodox Faith, more than others from 
the point of view of the law, are better able to 
weigh and define the guilt of those brought before 
you in such cases as this. You yourselves may be 
the best judges on this point.” What could 
the result be under such circumstances? Of 
course the whole lot were packed off to Siberia. 
Nothing of the kind. The jury retired, and after 
five minutes’ deliberation, returned a verdict of 
Not guilty ” for the defendants, who were there- 
upon acquitted, the preacher to preach, and the 
flock to listen as they would, the private soldier to 
enjoy his indefinite furlough and the society of his 
beloved spouse. 

Tae Prussian GOVERNMENT AND THE VATICAN. 
—It was announced by the Cologne Gaztte the other 
day that several of the Prussian bishops had repre- 
sented to the Pope that an amicable arrangement 
between the Government of Berlin and the Vatican 
was impossible. How far this may be true we have 
no means of judging, but if the Berlin correspon- 
dent of the Dai/y Bene has been rightly informed 
as to the extreme limit to which Prince Bismarck 
is prepared to go in the way of conciliation, the 
prospect of a settlement of the difficulty must be 
considered extremely remote. Prussia, we are told, 
is willing to modify or zepeal the Act regulating 
the administration of Church property in vacant 
dioceses or parishes, and also the Act which provides 
for the conditional suspension of the usual State 
allowance for the support of Catholic worship. But 
here the line is slightly drawn. The State, it is 
asserted, will insist upon its right of veto in the 
appointment of bishops; the expulsion of the 
Jesuits and the dissolution of the convents are 
declared to be irrevocable facts; and there can be 
no modification of the law which provides for the 
exclusion of all priests, who are not Prussian sub- 
jects, who do not possess a satisfactory degree of 
culture,” and whose ‘‘character is not free from 
suspicion,” The meaning of tbis last provision— 
that the training and education of the clergy shall 
be placed under the control of the State, which 
constitutes itself at the same time the ultimate 
judge of a man’s fitness for the sacred office. If 
this be still the requirement of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, there is small chance of arrangement with 
the Vatican. A telegram from Rome, of May 11, 
says: — After the publication of Cardinal Caterini's 
letter censuring the Prussian priests who had 
accepted stipends from the State, the negotiations 
between the Vatican and Berlin for the re-establish- 
ment of relations were immediately broken off. 
The negotiations with other Powers have also 
failed, in consequence of which the Vatican is 
stated to have resolved upon a policy of resistance.” 


Lorp Rosgesery’s MARRIAGE.—In the House 
of Convocation on Thursday, the Rev. Prebendary 
Ainslie, Henstridge, obtained permission to read 
in extenso the following petition :— 


To the Very Reverend the Prolocutor, the Very 
Reverend the Deans, the Venerable Archdeacons, and 
the Reverend Proctors of the Lower House of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury in Session assembled.—The 
humble petition of the uudersigned Charles Gutch, 
B.D., priest of the diocess of London, and incumbent 
of St. Cyprian’s, St. Marylebone, showeth: 1. Toat 
two persous, one of them a Jewess, were married by 
civil contract before the Superintendent-Registrar of 
St. George's, Hanover-square, on March 20 last. 2. 
That subsequently, on the same day, these two persons, 
being marriod, presented themselves at Christ Church, 
Mayfair, for the solemnising of their union with the 
marriage service of the Church of England. 3. Thata 
priest of this diocese did then and there read the Church’s 
service with them, and did therefore, according to that 
service, bless them in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 4. That this use of the 
service for one who is an unbeliever in the Christian 
religion is a plain profanation of holy — and a 
groat scandal in the eyes of your petitioner and of mauy 
other Christians. 5. That this coremony was por- 
formed under the sanction of a licence which was 
issued from the bishop's registry, and carried the 
episcopal seal, and styled the two persons our well 
beloved in Christ.“ 6. That such licence was not merely 
needless in the case of two persons already joined by 
civil contract, but might have been withbeld at the 
discretion of the bishop or his registrar acting under 
his instructions. (See opinion of Sir Travers Twiss, 
late Vicar General, which was read by Bishop Wilber- 
foros in the Upper House of Convocation, Feb. 11, 1872.) 
7. That your petitioner, feeling deeply aggrieved at this 
mauifest breach of Church order and profanation of 
holy rites, earnestly entreats your reverend House to 
take the whole matter into your grave consideration 


and to deal with it as your reverend House shall | 


deem most conducive to the honour of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the discipline of the Church and the inte- 
rests of true religion among us. And your petitioners 
will ever pra c.—Signed by me, CHARLES Gren, 
B.D. This Afteonth day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 


Tux UNITED PRESBYTERIANS AND DISESTABLISH- 
MENT.-—At the meeting of the United Presbyterian 
Synod, held in Edinburgh last week, the followin 
resolutions were adopted :—‘‘l. That the syn 
renews its testimony against the system of State 
Churches as unscriptural, 4 — to equity, and 
hurtful to the — © religion and society; 
and emphatically condemns all attempts at legis- 
lative compromise or alternative on the question of 
disestablishment. 2. That the motions of which 
notices have been given in Parliament with refe- 
rence to religious denominations in Scotland, while 
differing in some details, either evade the main 
issue, or aim at ends purely sectional, and at the 
reconstruction of the Establishment, and are un- 
worthy of earnest legislation. That the inquiry 
proposed, instead of being directed to useful and 
competent questions regarding the Kirk, or the 
property of the nation devoted to its support, deals 
gratuitously with matters foreign to the merits of 
the case or to the duties of Parliament—schemes 
of ecclesiastical union, and the affairs and reci- 
procal relations of churches deriving no authority 
or support from the State; while the methods of 
inquiry contemplated—by select committee and 
Royal Commission—are inapplicable to the solution 
of the question of the continuance or discontinuance 
of the State-Caurch, which can only be justly 
decided on the ground of broad facts already well 
known, and widely accepted principles, and in the 
ordinary course of political action. 3. That public 
opinion in Scotland, which it is professedly sought 
by this elaborate machinery to discover, has 

ready manifested itself widely in favour of dis- 
establishment in the most numerous religious com- 
munities, and in representative assemblages of 
citizens, as well as in electoral issues. That the 
value of such tests of opinion, and the legitimate 
issue of constitutional appeal, cannot be set aside 
any more than the claims of equity can be altered, 
or ought to be prejudiced, by tentative inquiry. 
4. That with reference to pro ls for a settle- 
ment of the question of the State-Church on the 
basis of the Revolution or earlier statutes, or of the 
claim of a particular church to national character, 
no settlement which is simply Presbyterian or sec- 
tional, or which would leave a logal status with one 
church or polity, can be accepted as either ex- 
pedient or equitable. And the synod calls on all 
who desire a clear issue and settlement to adhere 
to the simple and unqualified demand for disesta- 
blishment and disendowment on impartial prin- 
ciples, as the sole measure which can meet the 
requirements of the case, or serve the ends of truth 
aud justice.” 

**ReuNION oF CuRISsTENDOM.”—An influential 
meeting of clergy and laity was held at Oxford on 
Wednesday evening for the purpose of securing the 
co-operation of Roman Catholic prelates and priests, 
as well as members of the Established Church, in 
promoting the unity of Christendom. The Bishop 
of Bombay presided, and there were on the platform 
several Roman Catholic priests. The chairman said 
that when they spoke of the reunion of Christendom 
they clearly implied that there were at least two 
bodies to be reunited, and that the two bodies were 
in 80 far co-ordinate as that their union did not 
mean simply the absorption by one of them of all 
the rest, The Rev. H. R. Bramley moved the first 
resolution :—‘‘That the advance of the infidel 
movement throughout Europe and the actual or 
threatened dissofation of the relations of Church 
and State constitute a fresh call on all sincere 
believers to pray and labour earnestly for the re- 
union of Christians in one faith and one fold.” In 
most of Western Europe the dissolution of Church 
and State had to great extent been accomplished, 
and that made union the more necessary. He 
thought that most of the heartburnings and 
jealousies in the Church had been due to political 
and worldly ambition. Canon Ridgway seconded 
the resolution, and said that there had been during 
the last thirty years a revival throughout the whole 
of Europe of increased spiritual life and vigour, and 
it had n found that there was not so great a 
vital difference between the tenets of the churches 
as was once supposed. Though they might long for 
unity they must not expect uniformity. They 
must be blind indeed who did not read in the signs 
of the times that there must be a complete re- 
adjustment of the relations between Church and 
State, and they should join hearts and hands 
together in evangelising the world. The resolution 
was carried, r. Nevins, editor of the Christian 
Apologist and Catholic Gazette, moved :—‘* That the 
acvession of Pope Leo XIII. and the reawakening 
life of Eastern Christianity afforded at the present 
moment special ground for renewed energy and 
hope. The Rev. C. 8, Lowder seconded the reso- 
lution, which was supported by the Rev. George 
Nugee, who said he was convinced Cardinal 
Manning and other leading theologians would be 
glad to meet others from the Anglican Communion 
and discuss a possible basis of reunion. He did not 
say the time had come for practically effecting the 
reunion, but he thought there might be a con- 
ference of certain theologians to draw up a state- 
ment and programme for the purpose. The resolu- 
tion was carried. The Rev. H. N. Oxenham pro- 

osed ‘* That the ultimate aim and solution of the 
Oxford movement of 1833 must be sought in the 
restoration of the corporate union of Christendom, 


and said he looked with hope to the new Pope to 
help to bring about the union which they sought. 
The resolution, having been seconded by Father 
Benson, was carried. 


Beligions and Benominational Hews, 


Mr. Orsman, of the Golden-lane Mission, has 
engaged the Variety Theatre, Old-street, City, for 
special evangelistic services on Sundays. The 
meetings are to commence on Sunday evening next, 
when Lord Shaftesbury has promised to deliver an 
address. The 1 Theatre, which will seat over 
2,000 people, is filled twice nightly with a very 
rough gathering of youths, and an endeavour is 
being made to secure their attendance at these 
Sunday services. 


THe Rerormep Eriscor a Cuurcn.—It is 
stated that a movement has been set on foot for 
establishing in London a college or seminary in 
connection with the Reformed Episcopal Churcb, 
It is likely also that a newspaper will be started 
for advocating the interests of this new evangelical 
system. 

CAVENDISH CHAPEL, Mancnestern.—Dr. Rogers, 
of Exeter, the munificent donor of windows to St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, Exeter 
Cathedral, and other churches, has, at the request 
of Mrs. Paxton Hood, made a similar donation for 
the principal window of Cavendish Chapel, and has 
consented, by the special desire of its present pastor, 
that it shall stand as a memorial to his distinguished 

redecessors, the late Dr. M‘AIll, and Dr. Halley. 

he window is to be an art window, and will be a 
great addition to the beauty of the building. 

UXFORD-STREET, LeIcester.—The anniversary 
services in connection with this place of worshi 
have recently been held. On Wednesday, May 95 
the Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, M A., of Manchester, 
preached a sermon, and on Sunday, May 12, the 
ulpit was ably occupied by the Rev. 8. Pearson, 
LA. of Live J. Collections were made after 
each service. The annual tea meeting was held on 
Monday, May 13, after which the chair was taken 
by Mr. J.J. Preston, and addresses delivered by 
several ministers of the town. Inthe course of the 
eVening a presentation was made to the pastor, the 
Rev. 8. Lambrick, who has resigned bis charge, 
and is about removing to Smethwick. 

Tue Wersittyan Mernopists. — The annual 
returns of membership, though not complete, are 
expected to show a slight Shoreme, he most 
serious falling off is in Cornwall, where the 
membership is 898 below the last return. This is 
accounted for to a great extent by the number of 
removals which have resulted from the depression 
of the mining industry. In the two years ending 
May, 1877, a net increase of over 24,000 members 
was reported. The absence of such improvement 
this year will be accounted for in various ways, but 
experience warrants the expectation of a decrease, 
or at least of stagnation, after any period of con- 
siderable advancement. 

Tue Montruty Tract Society Anp THE Frencu 
EXUIRTTION.— The committee of this society are dis- 
tributing Gospel portions and tracts in various 
language to the thousands of visitors flocking to the 
Exhibition. A. correspondent of the society writes 
that the eagerness of the people for tracts is daily 
increasing, and that the work of distribution is con- 
ducted with as little excitement as possible. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury and the Right Hon. W. Cowner- 
Temple have been among the visitors to the kiosks, 
and have expressed hearty satisfaction with the 
way in which the tracts are received by foreigners 
as well as by Englishmen. Amongst the recipients 
have been a considerable number of priests. 

CoLONIAL Missionary Socrery.—In the report 
of the speech of the Rev. Warlow Davies, M. A., in 
our last number, there were one or two errors. In- 
stead of They had built a church at Auckland 
through the help the society had generously afforded,” 
&c., Mr. Davies said: The Home Missionary 
Society had done a good work through the help,” 
Ko. The church recently built at Auckland, at a 
cost of some thousands, was erected without any 
help from the Colonial Missionary Society, or from 
England, and opened with a debt of only 600“. In 
the reference to Greater Britain,” the words 
only in the southern parts of the island should be 
omitted. Tropical plants are, of course, less likely 
to be found in the south than in the north of New 
Zealand. 

Reoent’s Park CharzL.—At the annual meet- 
ing in connection with this place of worship, Sir 
Morton Peto, Bart., in the chair, it was stated that 
no less a sum than 4,335/. Is. 7d. had been raised by 
the church and congregation during the past year 
for missionary and benevolent objects, The total 
amount sent this year from Regents Park Chapel to 
the Baptist Missionary Society amounted to one- 
seventieth of the whole of its income. The Rev. 8, 
H. Booth, Col. Griffin, and Sir Robert Lush, took 
part in the meeting. Dr. Landels, in a few forcible 
words, expressed his gratitude to God jor the past, 
and his hopes that tha future might even exceed it 
in blessing and usefulnees. Dr. Schurman, from 
Canada, followed ; and Sir Robert Lush then pro- 
posed a vote of thanks tothe chairman, This was 
responded to most heartily by all present. 

Mitton CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—From last 
Saturday’s (Gravesend Reporter we learn that a 
most successful effurt was made on May 12 and 13 
to extinguish all debt upon which interest was paid 
on the above place of worship. During the previous 
four years since the church was opened 6,200/, had 
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been raised. It was resolved at the anniversaay to 
clear off 500“. more, and leave only 300. owing, 
without interest, to the Chapel Building Society. 
After the sermon on the morning of May 12 the 
collection was 418/. This sum became 5801 when 
the anniversary closed. At the public meeting on 
May 13, W. H. Conyers, Esq., of Leeds, presided, 
and congratulatory addresses were made by the 
Revs. E. R. Conder, M.A. (Leeds), J. C. Gallaway, 
J. Mouutain, and county ministers. The Rev. Dr. 
Aveling said that he had taken part with the com- 
mittee of the Congregational Chapel Building Society 
in making hundreds of grants, but one more satis- 
factory than this in the result of gathering a united 
and prosperous congregation had never been made 
by the society. Mr. Gould, on behalf of the 
deacons, said that the result was owing, under God, 
very largely to the untiring energy and zeal of their 
pastor and Mrs. Guest. 

BALHAM AND Upper Tootina New ConGreca- 
TIONAL CHURCH.—On account of the increase of the 

pulation in these localities, and there being no 

ngregational place of worship nearer than Clap- 
ham, Lower Tooting, Wandsworth, or Streatham 
Hill—a distance too far for families to attend—the 
erection of a Congregational church has been for 
some time contemplated, and as soon as possible 
will be commenced on a most eligible freehold site, 
which, by the liberal aid of the London Congregational 
Chapel Building Society, has been pure on the 
main road, near the Balham railway station. While 
this building is in progress temporary worship will 
be held in a large room connected with Wandsworth 
Lodge, Trinity-road, Upper Tooting, kindly lent by 
Charles De Selincourt, Esq. On Monday evening, 
May, 20, these services were commenced, when 
the Rev. W. H. S. Aubery, Secre of the Surrey 
Congregational Union, read the Scriptures and 
offered prayer, and a sermon founded on Numb. 
xviv. 5, Psalm xcii. 12th and following verses, was 
SS by the Rev. A. Raleigh, D.D., and the 
ymns were given out by local ministers. Though 
the evening was threatening, this spacious room, 
seating about 160 persons, was quite filled. These 
services will be continued on the morning and 
evening of each Lord’s Day, and on Thursday 
evenings. 

New Baptist CHAPEL IN THE EDGWARE-ROAD. 
~The new chapel for the present year towards 
which the London Baptist Association subscribes 
the usual 1,000/., is to be erected at Brondesbury, 
a growing suburb on the Edgware-road. Tues- 
day afternoon, the 14th, the memorial stone was 
laid by the Rev. J. P. Chown, as president for the 
year. There was a large attendance of friends 
under a marquee where the ceremony was held. 
The friends afterwards adjourned to Abbey-road 
Chapel, where a tea and public meeting were subse- 
quently held, at which Mr. J. Harvey (treasurer of 
the buildiog fund) presided, and addresses were de- 
livered by the Rev. J. Clifford, M. A., upon the frvit- 
fulness of Christian churches and the justification of 
their aggressive effort in the proclamation of the 
Gospel as well as in the establishment of so many 
other useful agencies, and by other ministers and 
friends. The new chapel is intended to meet the 
wants of a rapidly-growing neighbourhood, and its 
need is much felt, there being only one place of 
worship within a considerable distance. The free- 
hold site has cost 850/, and is one of the best in 
the neighbourhood, having a frontage to the Edg- 
ware-road. The chapel—of Gothic architecture—is 
designed to accommodate 735 persons for the pre- 
sent, and will be capable of being enlarged to seat 
near 1,000. The contract, including vestries aud 
lecture hall or schoolroom, has been taken for 
4,573“L; and the total cost, including furniture, is 
estimated at about 6,000/. 

Barsican.—A New WIS Cuape, —On Thure- 
day the me | of laying the foundation stone of 
a new chapel of the Calvinistic Methodist deno- 
mination, and intended to be devoted exclusively to 
services in the Welsh language, was — by 
Mr. David Davies, M. P., on the site in Bridge- 
water-gardens, Barbican, in the presence of a con- 
siderable gathering of persons interested in the 
project. ubsequently, in the evening, a public 
meeting in celebration of the event was held at the 
Falcon-square Chapel, Falcon-square. The proceed - 
ings, which were watched attentively by a full 


co tion, were under the presidency of the Rev. 
D. C. Davies, M.A. After prayer had been offered 
up in the Welsh vernacular, Mr. David Davies, 


P., addressed the assembly, pointing out the 
advisability of Welshmen preserving their ancient 
language. He admitted the necessity which 
Welshmen in Lendon were under of learning 
* but he contended that the English was 
well able to take care of itself, as under the 
regulations of the School Board Act, which had 
now been in force for nearly eight years, every 


Welsh child was compelled to go to school and 
learn the lish language. The Welsh language, 
he contended, had a peculiar character of its own, 


and appealed to the feelings of Welshmen more 
powerfully than could any other, and it was by 
promoting schemes such as the one now in hand 
that the somewhat scattered Welsh population of 
London were brought together, and that a know- 
ledge of their mother tongue was fostered. Mr. 
H. Richard, M. P., also bore testimony to the pecu- 
liar genius of the Welsh language, and to the com- 
a ap inefficiency of English as a substitute to 
Velsh ears. Addresses in support of the move- 
ment were also delivered by Mr. Morgan Lloyd 
M. P., who spoke of the services to liberty rendered 
by the Welsh people at the dawn of the Christian 
era, and at the period of the Reformation ; by Mr, 


J. H. Puleston, M. P., by the Rev. R. Williams, and 
other gentlemen. From a statement made early in 
the evening by Mr. Stephen Evans, one of the trea- 
surers of the fand, it appears that the estimated 
cost of the new building is a little over 10,000“, of 
which more than half has been subscribed or pro- 
mised. No less than seven places of worsbip in 
London are now supported by the Calvivistic 
Methodist body. 

NoMOONFORMITY IN WALES.—On Monday the Duke 
of Westminster laid the memorial stone of aschool and 
manse in connection with the English Congregational 
Church at Mold. The proceedings commenced on Sun- 
day, when sermons were preached by Dr. Stoughton. 
On Monday there was a cold collation, Sir Kobert 
Cunliffe, Bart., the Liberal candidate for the Den- 
bigh Boroughs, presiding. There were present the 
Duke of Westminster, Lord Richard Grosvenor, 
M.P. for Flintshire ; Mr. John Scott Bankes, chair- 
man of the Flintshire quarter sessions; Mr. John 
Roberts, J.P., Abergele ; Dr. Stoughton ; the Rev. 
Roger Edwards, chairman of the Mold School 
Board; Messrs. Thompson, J.P., Mold; J. 
Armitage, J.P., Manchester } W. Crossfield, 
Liverpool; R. 8. Hudson, Chester; and the Rev. 
D. Gasquoine, Oswestry. The Rev. Burford Hook 
read letters from various eminent Nonconformists, 
promising subscriptions towards the object. Among 
these was one from Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., 
inclosing a cheque for 1001, and expressing a hope 
that the building would be put to purposes which 
would make it a centre of religious influence. The 
chairman adverted to the successful work Mr. Hook 
had accomplished in Mold during his long pastorate. 
The Duke of Westminster, in the course of his 
speech, addressed himself chiefly to the present 
and past position of Nonconformity, and, referrin 
to its position, said he remembere 
when he was a child he was taught to regard 
Dissenters as being as bad as murderers ; that Dis- 
senting chapels were dens of iniquity to be shunned, 
and, if it were n to pass them, to do 80 as 
quickly as ible. e said that even now Dis- 
senters had some grievances, and if Mr. Osborne 
Morgan had been there he would doubtless have 
acquainted them with one of their grievances. 
(Applause.) Lord Richard Grosvenor, speaking on 
education, regretted to say that socialistic ideas 
were much stronger now than they were, and he 
observed that Socialism always came in forms of 
Atheism and Pulling down of every established re- 
ligion. As Nonconformists they would wish to 
have nothing to do with these classes, but would 
desire to instruct their youth in pure scriptural 
truths, unbiassed by sectarianism. The Duke of 
Westminster subsequently laid the foundation 
stone. He said he hoped that trade would revive, 
and that European might be secured. If it 
was secured he thought it would be owing, in a 
great measure, to the efforts of Nonconformists, 


— 


Correspondence, 
— — 
THE CHRISTIAN WORLD AND THE 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — Perhaps it is hardly worth while correcting 
a mistake in your report of my epeech at the Con- 
gregational Union, but the writer of the Summary (no 
doubt amidst the noise occasioned by the gentlemen 
who did not like to hear the Press referred to), says 
that he ‘‘understood me to state that, with the excep- 
tion of the Haglish Independent, all the religious or 
the Dissenting journals were most distinctly 
organs of the Leicester Conference”! I made no 
reference to any other journals than the English 
Independent and the Christian World—and if Mr. 
Mark Wilks and the leaders of the Leicester 
Conference would have allowed me to speak 
without interruption, as I allowed them, they 
would have found that my comments on the 
conduct of the Christian World were going to be 
carefully qualified with a tribute to the merits of 
that paper on the side of liberty. The editor has 
had the good sense to ask for those sentences which 
his friends refused to hear, and they accordingly 
appear in his report. Your summary omits to state 
that however ‘‘emphatic” my protest against the 
recent one-sidedness of the Christian World may 
have been, it was supported by the almost 
unanimous and emphatic assent of the Assembly, of 
which the editor is a representative delegate ; and 
the only observation which I offered to with - 
draw was the phrase organ of the Leicester 
Conference —if the supporters of that Conference 
would prefer another form of expressing the same 
idea. It is important to supply this addition to 
the report, since the Christian World represents me 
as having been compelled to sit down amidst a 
greatly divided opinion. The chairman, indeed, 
decided that I had better not be heard further - 
But the Assembly, as a whole, by loud and repeated 
cheers, expressed its agreement with my judgment. 

Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD WHITE. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir,—Will you allow me, in justice to the Rev. 


Edward White, to correct and supplement the re- 
marks of your ‘‘ Own Correspondent ” last week ? 

Mr. White certainly did not state, as your corre- 
spondent understood, that, with the exception of 
the English Independent, all the religious or Dis- 
, senting journals most distinctly were organs of the 
Leicester Conference.’” His strictures were con- 
fined to one paper, the Christian World. If his 
remarks called forth ‘‘emphatic protests from 
some, the enthusiastic applauee with which they 
were greeted by the bulk of the audience showed 
that the sympathy with them was widespread and 
deep. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
EDWARD 8. PROUT. 
Bridgewater, May 20, 1878. 
A MODIFICATION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—In your perfectly fair and impartial digest 
of what I ventured to say at the meeting of the 
Congregational Union on the 10th inst., there is a 
sentence which, without correction, would convey a 
wrong impression :—‘‘If their Independency was 
to be an Independency which would sanction in the 
midst of them two or three individuals holding 
divergent opinions from the rest, the same prin- 
ciple would admit of two or three hundred having 
a place among them.” The word “divergent” is 
not mine. If it is to be used, it must be qualified 
thus—‘‘ fundamentally divergent.” My point was 
illustrated by a reference to the present condition 
of the French Protestant Church, in which there 
are two parties, which Dr. De Pressensé described 
the other day as ‘‘Irreconcileables”—the one 
Rationalistic, the other Orthodox. These are kept 
together, notwithstanding their spiritual antipathies, 
and notwithstanding the wishes of the Orthodox, 
by their connection with the State. A voluntary 
Church, baving any life in it, would demand at 
once that the two sections should separate. The 
Rationalistic could no more bear the Orthodox 
than the Orthodox could the Rationalistic. My 
argument was that the principle which would 
justify the presence of two or three avowed 
Rationalists in our Union, would justify the pre- 
sence of two or three hundred; and a true Union 
of such Irreconcileables was impracticable, and, 
if practicable, would be indefensible. 

Yours truly, 


May 17, 1878. JOHN KENNEDY. 


CELEBRATION OF THE REPEAL OF THE 
TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — On the 18th of June there is to be a 
banquet in London to commemorate the Repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, which, as your 
readers are aware, took place just fifty years ago. 
It has occurred to me that many gentlemen resid- 
ing in different parts of the country woald like to 
take part in a commemoration so important and 
interesting. May I suggest that wherever prac- 
ticable the friends of religious equality should unite 
together to do honour to the occasion? They may 
not in every case be able to arrange for a sump- 
tuous banquet ; but in some way—by a tea-mecting, 
or by a meeting without the tea—they should com- 
memorate an event which constitutes so grand an 
epoch in our civil and religious history. 

Truly yours, 
A PURITAN, 
THE READING ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sin, — The splendid victory of the Reading Libe- 
rals on Friday last should infuse fresh courage into 
the Liberal ranks throughout the country. It is 
hardly possible to exaggerate either its complete- 
ness or its importance. For a long time a Tory 
propaganda has been at work in the borough with a 
special view, and with asworn determination to wrest 
the seat from the Liberals, All the usual tactics of 
Toryism have been sedulously employed. Nearly 
every public-house has been converted into a Tory 
camp, and it may be safely averred that not a 
voter whom beer could buy has been left uncor- 
rupted. For months, if not for years past, 
meetings have been held at these public- 
houses, and every available element of town 
rowdyism has been pressed into the service. 
The Eastern Question has of course been eagerly 
employed for the same purpose. Sir Francis Gold- 
smid’s well-known leaning towards the Beaconsfield 
policy was counted on to effect a division in the 

Liberal camp. Unfortunately for the Tory zealots, 
they were not content with the plain facts of the 
case as weapons wherewith to fight their way, but 
with the unblushing effrontery of modern Conser- 
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vatism, they manufactured their own facts, and 
sought by means of a direct falsehood to mislead 
the political adherents of the deceased baronet. 
With characteristic promptitude Mr. Thomas 
Rogers, the Liberal agent, at once exposed the 
fraud, and thus probably dealt the Tories one 
of their heaviest blows. Another questionable 
artifice which reacted disastrously upon them 
was the employment of a renegade Liberal 
to sow dissension in the Liberal ranks, This 
man, it appeared, was a fanatic on the Eastern 
Question, and had received a commission from the 
spirit of Mahomet to leave his London shop and 
go forth to the help of the Turks, to the help of the 
Turks against the—Reading Liberals. All that the 
Tories took by the poor fellow's enthusiasm was the 
disgust of their more honourable friends, and the 
hilarious contempt of their opponents. A third 
trick of the Constitutionalists was to placard the 
town with the result of the Oxford University 
Election, so worded as to convey to the uninitiated 
the idea of an overwhelming Conservative victory. 
Professor Smith was placarded as Smith, the 
Radical candidate.” The ruse of course failed. 
These local Tories forget that the working classes 
are no longer the dumb driven cattle” that they 
once were, 

After making due allowance, however, for these 
and sundry other characteristic false shots of the 
Tories, it must be admitted, I think, that the 
Liberal victory was purely the result of the 
Nonconformists’ unanimity and zeal. In Mr. George 
Palmer they had a man who commanded their 
fullest confidence on the leading questions of the 
day. An intimate friend and co-religionist of Mr. 
John Bright, they knew full well that he would 
not be found very far from that illustrious tribune 
in any national crisis; hence an unreserved adbe- 
sion and unwavering support. The lesson of the 
election appears to me to be this—If Liberal victo- 
ries are to be won, and the present disastrous Tory 
régime to be terminated, candidates must be found 
who will inspire this Nonconformist zeal. Without 
it Liberalism can do notbing, and with it priests 
and pothouses are alike easily put to flight. It is 
not enough that a candidate should be a good poli- 
tician to inspire this zeal ; he must be a man of 
high character and integrity. Any one v ho stood 
in the Reading market-place Jast Friday evening 
and witnessed the exuberant delight cf the vast 
multitude as their new member appeared before 
them, would not need to be told that it was not 
a mere political victory which had been achieved. 
It was the triumph of a tried integrity—the 
apotheosis of a virtuous life. Surrounding the man 
of their choice were brothers whose benefactions 
were engraved on every institution of the town, and 
children who were models of domestic culture and 
felicity. This was the eloquence which so stirred 
the soul of that mighty throng. Mere words were 
a superfluity on the occasion. It was universally 
felt that in the great council of the nation the man 
before them whom they had elected to represent 
them would ever lift up his voice and record his 
vote for ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; and 
hence the irrepressible enthusiasm and delight. 

And so it must be, I repeat, in the elections of 
the future, if Liberalism is ever to resume its sway 
in England. We must have done with mere 
parliamentary gamesters. It won't do to bring 
before constituencies mere politicians. The whilom 
Radical of Southwark is illustrating at Constanti- 


nople what comes of such, and the borough of 


Greenwich has the opportunity of studying in the 


present fate of a would-be representative another 
striking illustration of the same defect. Character 
high, unimpeachable, and confirmed, must be held 
to be the first essential of a Liberal candidate ; and 
unless I wrongly read the determination of those 
who must ever remain the hope of Liberalism in 
English boroughs, the earnest, God-fearing members 
of the Nonconforming Churches, the men who have 
just sent George Palmer to the House of Commonr, 
it will only be to court defeat to bring forward men, 
wnatever may be their other credentials, who are 
wanting inthis, Of ambitious lawyers, philosophical 
radicals, and mere capitalists, the constituencies are 
thoroughly wearied, as their painful experience of 
such has usually been, a neglect of their real 
interests in the House, and an obsequious 
toadyism towards those who have it in their power 
to bestow a or position, 

Bristol, May 20, 1878. A. C. 


ENGLISH ARTISANS AND THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION.—A SUGGESTION. 
To the Editor of the No icon for mist. 


Sin, —Shall the Board of Trade send ten thousand 


English workmen to the grand international dis- 


— — 


play in Paris? I venture to say— Les. Why? If 
I am asked, the reply comes readily to my pen. 
The fight of the present and the future for England 
is a battle for the markets of the world. Once we 
distanced all in our leading branches of manufac. 
tures. ‘ Veni—vidi—vici” England could say, 
and not untruthfully. Our capital, our inventions, 
our business ability distanced competition. What 
was simple truth a generation or two since is not 
the fact to-day. The wise are they who consent to 
see, even what they would willingly desire should 
not exist to be seen. What we wish we believe— 
is the governing rule only of fools. That one Eng- 
lishman could thrash three Mounseers, or other 
foreign human products, was an article of faith 
with our fathers, and, perhaps, Nelson and Wel- 
lington gave them some reasons for tbeir belief. 
But do not let us be mistaken. The conflict to day 
is an industrial and an artistic one. It is one of 
skill and taste, and not of steel and powder. Woe 
to the conquered! On our success in the battle- 
field depends the future of the swarming popula- 
tion crowded on the mountain peaks which, peep- 
ing from the Atlantic, have homed a so strangely 
busy people. Success or emigration, which is it to 
be? The answer must be sought and found in a 
calm inspection of the contents of the wondrous 
collection now gathered together in what was the 
Champ de Mare, How can we best read the 
lessous it can give? How can we best utilise the 
teachings of this world’s workshop? Years will 
elapse before the means of so comparing our manu- 
factures with those of our rivals again occurs, The 
Condition of England Question still exists, though 
we can hardly recollect it for the Eastern Question. 
The latter will pass. The former endures, and asks 
for a solution always. 

Walk through the miles of manufsotures to be 
now seen at the Paris Show. How an Eoglishman 
is impressed by the taste, the industrial ekill, the 
delicate sense of form and colour, and all constitut- 
ing beauty, there displayed. Japan and Chiva 
send strangely original, marvellously new ideas of 
artistic decoration in porcelain, in woodwork, in 
textile fabrics, ineverything. Austria and Hungary, 
Italy and Russia, and France; every one arrests 
our steps with proofs of industrial energy and pro- 
ductiveness ; but, above all, and bere is the danger 
for Englen |, with decisive tests of the comparative 
taste of themselves and ourselves. 

If ali this strikes the merely curious visitor, who 
goes to the Exhibition simply to gratify curiosity, 
how much more must it imprese—shall | say scare! 
—the manufacturer and workman, who knows what 
he is secing, and can dra v his conclusions from 
actual knowledge both as to processes of manufac. 
ture of the articles displayed and as to the artistic 
results achieved by each. A man sees what he 
brings the power to see. Our manufacturers will 
see what is here shown to them, and gather, let 
us hope, wisdom from what they do see, I know, 
as Novalis says, Every Englishman is an island,” 
and a separating sea of prejudice and insular vanity 
does much to thrust off all that he comes in contact 
with. I have during the past fortnight heard 
Englishmen in the midst of these industrial wonders, 
boldly—shall I say stupidly ?—denying the plain 
facts that stared them in the face—madly profess- 
ing faith that no reason could justify. Wiser 
men will lay by, while in Paris, their English 
beliefs in Englishmen whipping creation in all things, 
they will try to bring unbiassed minds to the 
gathering of true conclusions, whether such be 
palatable or not. 

Now for the workmen. I say no better invest- 
ment can be found for national funds than expend- 
ing, tay, a hundred thousand pounds or so in letting 
the practical knowledge and the inquiring eyes of 
ten thousand selected British mechanics wander 
through the avenues of this Exhibition. They will 
saturate themselves with the new ideas before 
them. They will bring back to our manufactories 
and workshops wisdom priceless to us. Let the 
Board of Trade at once move for this grant for this 
most useful purpose—one I hold of the highest 
national importance. 

We shall be met by all with every help. Our 
railways aud foreign ones willecarry such an inva- 
sion with cheapness and despatch. France will 
carry the invaders as friends to be received with 
open arms. M. Krantz will throw open the doors 
of the Exhibition on the most liberal terms. Let 
the visitors understand they go not for pleasure 
only, but for profit. Let the representatives of each 
branch of art or manufacture study first the pro- 


| ducts of the same branches that the Continent and 


America contribute. Let them name their reporter, 


1 


and each give to him materials for the report that 
will chronicle the impressions of the whole. In the 


multitude of counsellors there is wisdom. Here 
will be trained powers of observation, practical 
knowledge, ability to compare and draw the lessons 
comparison teaches. 


We do not object to waste eleven millions on an 
Abyssinian war about a meddling missionary. Are 
we to be told we cannot afford a fraction of such 
an outlay for the most valuable work that English 
national funds can be applied to? I hope not. 

Yours faithfully, 


65, Cheapside. JOHN BENNETT, 


— — — lyAI2—ü—ẽ — — 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


On Wednesday Lord Lewisham was elected 
without opposition to represent West Kent in the 
rom of Mr. J. G. Talbot. This was the first time 
for nearly forty years that an election for West 
Kent bas passed without a contest. The procecd- 
ings were parely formal 

The election for Reading took p'ace on F. iday 
amidst some excitement. The Tory party had made 
extraordinary exertions on behalf of their candidate, 
Mr. Attenborough, and as that gevtleman ran the 
Liberals a very close race in 1854, his friends were 
sanguine of success. The Liberals, however, had 
better gauged the feeling of the constituency, and 
were never in doubt as to the issue. The poll, 
which was declared by the Mayor in the evening, 
was as follows :— 


Mr. Palmer (Liberal) . 2223 
Mr. Attenborough (Tory) 1565 
Liberal majority . . 658 


There are 4,721 electors in the constituency. At 
the last election Mr. Attenborough was defeated by 
139 votes, Sir Francis Goldsmid polling 1,791, and 
Mr. Attenborough 1,652. 

After having lasted five days, the cer" for 
Oxford University closed on Friday, and the official 
declaration gives Mr. ‘Talbot a majority of 1,698, the 
numbers being :— 

Mr. Talbot (Conservative) - 2687 
Professor Smith (Liberal 989 


This election has no political significance, Professor 
Smith having alienated the Liberal party by his 
approval of the foreign policy of the Government, 
while Mr. Talbot gained all the High Church 
electors by his condemnation of the Act to put 
down Ritualism” which was so earnestly advovated 
by Lord Beaconsfield. 

It is stated that the scrutiny in connection with 
the double retura for South Northumberland will 
take place in about six weeks’ time, and that Mr. 
Justice Field will be the presiding judge. 

The resalt of the poll fur candidates to represent 
county Down was declared on Saturday. The 
numbers were—Lord Castlereagh (Conservative), 
6.076; and Mr. Andrews, Q.C. (Liberal), 4,701. 
The late member, Mr. Sharman Crawf.rd, was a 
Liberal. A telegram was received from Lord 
Beaconsfield after the declaration, stating that he 
felt ‘‘encouraged by the distinguished demonstra- 
tion of the electors of the county Down in favuur of 
the policy of the Government.” 

At a meeting of the local heads of the Liberal 
party at Canterbury on Saturday, it was determined 
to recommend to the constituency Mr. Charles 
Edwards, who formerly represented the borough of 
Windsor. 

At a meetiog of the chairmen of the various poll- 
ing districts in East Kent, held at Canterbury on 
Saturday, it was unanimously resolved to recom- 
mend Mr. Edmund F. Davis, of St. Peter's, Thanet, 
as a Liberal candidate for East Kent 


— — — - — — 


Tue Howarp Association.—A meeting of the 
committee of this sssuciation, 5, Bishopsgate With 
out, EC, was held on Wednesday. There were 
present Mr. I dmund Sturge (in the chair), Mr. 
Lightly Simpson, Mr. James Henderson (ne of 
Her Majesty's Sub-Inspectors of Factories), and 
other geutlemen. A variety of business and cor- 
— — was brought fore the committee. 
Amongrt other matters, the secretary (Mr. William 
Tallack) mentioned that on recently revisiting some 
of the convict prisons he had been gratitied to 
observe that progress is being made iu the clas ifi na- 
tion and industrial training of the prisoners, At 
Chatham, in particular, he noticed that the con- 
victs appeared to be better circumstanced, in some 
respects, as to food, clothing, and medical care, 
than many honest labourers outside. It was objec- 
tionable that, even in appearance, prisoners should 
be better off than well-conducted members of the 
communivy. But under the existing conditions of 
prutrac sentences with associated labour, such 
discrepancies are — unavoidable, in order 
to preserve the convict's life and health ; whereas 
with separate imprisonment, both shorter and 
sharper, the disadvantage might to a large extent 
be obviated, with more penal and reformatosy 
effect. A curious incident was mentioned by one 
of the committee, who, on visiting a provincial 
prison some years ago, found one of the prisoners 
(probably awaiting trial) busily engsged io writing. 
On inquiry into the nature of his literary labours, 


be was informed that it consisted iu the composition 


of sermons for clergymen outside. The comaittee 
passed a cordial vote of thanks to their colleague, 
Mr. Francis Peek, for his able and useful paper on 
„The Miscarriage of Justice in the Contemporary 
Review of last month, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Now Ready. 


SUBJECT FOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1878. 
THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. Edited by Rev. G. F. Maciear, D.D. With Two Maps. 2s. 6d. 


SUBJECT FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1878. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. Edited by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 


With Two Maps. 2s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited by the Rey. G. F. Maorzar, D. D. 
(with Two Maps), cloth, extra foap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 


THE 2 EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 
8. ‘ 


Edited by the Rey. Professor PLumMpTRE, D. D. 


Nearly Ready. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. Edited by the Rev. J. J. Liss, M.A, 


Lox box: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, Paternoster Row. 


THE GOSPEL OF HOME LIFE. 
BY MARK EVANS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
“A great deal of truth well put. The remarks on miracles are very good, and so are many other things in the 


volume.”—Contemporary Review. 


„Marked by gentle and tolerant thought aud earnest purpose.“ — Westminster Review. 


me. charming pages of this delightful little volume are the work of a writer thoroughly and intensely in earuest.“— 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square, London. 
THE MAY MEETINGS. 
TIME CLERGY visiting London are respectfull 
soe FOR JUNE, eee 


Will Contain a REPLY by CANON FARRAR to the 
Criticisms on his Book, ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Strahan and Co., (Limited), 34, Paternoster-row. 


HE FUTURE LIFE. A Defence of the 
Orthodox View, against Canon Farrar, Heury Ward 
Beecher, &c., * upwards of twenty eminent American 
Scholer-, vis: — Rev. Joseph Cook, President Bartlett, Revs. 
Dre. Whiton, Tyler, Patton, Fulton, Cheever, Nelson, 
Dabney, Goodwin, Porter, Professor G. P. Fisher. Rev. 
J. Helffenstein, Rev. M. C. Williams, Rev. Cephas Kent, 
Rev. Moses Stuart, and others, 244 large 8vo pages, 2s. 6d. 
sewed, and 3s. 6d. cloth. 


R. D. Dickinson, Farringdon-street, London, 


ONTHLY TRACT SOCIETY, 
5, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Committee of this society are truly thankful to their 
Subscribers and Friends for the kind and generous he!p they 
bave given towards their Paris work, by means of which they 
have been enabled to secure ground, build a Kiosk, and 
partly meet the expenses of working. What they now 
especisliy need is the means to print a large number of 
tracte, particularly in the French langua So earnest is 
the demand for them, that it is painful to have to close tbe 
windows of the Kiosk for want of the necessary supply. 
About 250,000 have already been distributed. 


Contributions thankfully received by 


JOHN STABB, Secretary, 
At the Depot, 
5, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


PainciPpaALs—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 


„„ Mrs. C. L. Batrour & Prof. 


English Literature 
Mor.ey, University Coll. 


Botany : „ Prof. BENTLEI, King’s Coll, 
French Language „„ Dr. Manprov. 

German „ Dr. Wene, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian Language ... „ Prof. Feragro, LL. U. 
Ancient ond Meters History Dr. Kemsuean, Dulwich Coll. 


English Language ... 
Physical Geography 
Music—Theory, & 


. E. West, Esq. 

„ Prof. SEL, King’s Coll. 

„ JOHN BLOCKLEY, ; 

Piano and Harmoni „ Herr Louis DiIEur. 

Singing and Organ „ Signor GARCIA. 

Drawing and — 10 „ E. C. Mites, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 8. 


Terms aud Particulars on application to Tus PRincIPALs. 


Rees PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 
School situated in bealthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil passed the Matriculation 
Examination, London University, in Honours. Prospectus 
supplied on application. 
Referees :—Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


— — 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON, 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest daughter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School) 


Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, covtaining lofty 
school-rooms, aud standing in its own grounds, which cou- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In this School the courre of instruction is ou the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 


Reierences permitted to parents of present and former 


pupils, ‘erms 20 and 22 guineas per annum, 


SHOW-ROOMS, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. The 
Organ is blown by Joy’s Patent Hydraulic Engine. Also 
on view au immense stock of Organ Harmoniums. 


— — — — — 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


PUBLIC MEETING will be held in 

ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, in 
support of the Bill to Remove the Electoral Disabilities of 
Women, on Tuurspay, May 23. 


The Chair will be taken at Eight p.m., by 
J. T. HIBBERT, Ese, M.P. 


Mrs, Fawcett, Prof. W. B. Hodgson, C. H. Hopwood, 
Esq., GC., M. P., Miss Becker, Prof. W. H. Hunter, Thos. 
Hare, Keq., Mi-s Downing, and other friends of the move- 
ment are expected to Address the Mecting. 

ADMISSION Free; a few Reserved Seat Tickets can be 
obtained at the Hall, or at the Office of the Society, 64 
Beroers street, W. 


AGGED CHURCH and CHAPEL UNION. 
The ANNUAL MEETING of the above Society will 
be held in the LOWER ROOM, EXETER HALL, oa 
Tusspay EvEenineG, May 28, 1878, at Seven o'clock. 
The Right Rev. BISHOP CLAUGHTON, D. D., 
Will Preside. 
BURMAN CASSIN, 
WILLIAM A. BLAKE, { Hon. Secs. 
4, Trafalgar-sq late, Charing- cross, W. C. 


HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
35, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, E. C. 


Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Chairman of 
Committee. 


The famine in the northern provinces of China, which has 
attained to on pe dimensions than those of the recent 
famine in India, continues to prevail with unabated 
severity The Chinese Government and people have con- 
tributed liberally to the relief of the distress, but owing to 
the magnitude of the calamity there is an urgent need for 
further help. CONTRIBUTIONS raised by the Committee 
of the (hina Famive Kelief Fund are remitted by telegraph 
to a Committee in Shanghai, composed of some of the lead- 
ing merchants in the Community, and are distributed under 
the immediate supervisioe of European and “Americen 
Missionaries. Infurmation has been received by telegraph 
showing that the work of admiuistering relief is progressing 
satis/actorily, but more money is required for carryiog on 
the work that has already been beg n. 

r Subscription List is published every Saturday in the 
“Times,” 
Amount already acknowledged, £17,538 15s, 8d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be received at: 


Meters. Coutts and Co.'s, 59, Strand. 

Messrs, Kansom, Bouverie, and Co.'s, I, Pall-mall East. 

Messrs, Fuller, Benbury, aud Co.’s, 77, Lombard-street, 

The Agra Bank, 35, Nicholas-lane, Lomberd-street. 

The Hong Kong and Sbanghai Bank, 31, Lombard-street. 

The Chartered Mercantile Bank, Old Broad-gtreet, 

The Chartered Bank of luda, Australia, aud China, Hatton- 
cour’, Threadneedie-street. 

The Oriental Bank Corporation, 40, Threadneedle-street. 

The Natioual Provincial Bauk of England, 


St JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH, 


First Master—ALEX. MILNE, B.A. (Lend.) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate, 


Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


Hi SCHOOL, FOR n RLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 
Head Mistress—Miss D’ESTERRE HUGHES. 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 
Apply to the Head Mistresa, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Principal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


May 22, 1878. 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 
AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 
numerous rooms. Printed terms, &c., f on 
application. Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OMNIBUS leaves 


his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey 
visitors to various parts of London, Dinner at Six o'clock. 


CHAPPELL AND COS 
SPECIALITIES. 


ALEXANDRE ORGANS 
FOR HOME USE. 


In consequence of rebuilding of premises, a number ot 
these organ-like instruments will be sold at great reductions 
for cash, or on the Three Years’ System. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 


Type H, containing Dulcians, Flute, Principal, Vox humana, 
Gamba, Sub-bass, and Automatic swell. Price 50 guineas. 
Reduced price, £35 cash, or £3 10s. per quarter on the 
Three Years’ System. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 


Type A, containing Dulcians, Leblich, Flute, Vox humana, 
Gamba, Diapason, Principal, Sub-baes, and Automatic swell 
(60 guineas). Reduced price £40, or £4 per quarter for three 
years. Other varieties at equally reduced rates, 

Full illustrated list free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND Cos 
SPECIALITIES IN 
ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 


BY ALEXANDRE, 


NEW ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 


Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guiueas. 


GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 2s. per quarter 
on the Three Years’ System. 


mee 


NEW ORGAN MODEL. 


Two rows of keys, five stops and sub-bass, Venetian 
swell, two knee pedals, 28 guineas, or £2 16s. per quarter ou 
the Three Years’ System. 


EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 


Fifteen stops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


SPECIAL CHURCH MODEL, 
Eighteen stops, five rows of vibrators, &c., 50 guiueas, 
£5 per quarter on the Three Years’ System. 


A Liberal Discount to Schools aud the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post, 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Street, Liverpoon, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


TO CONGREGATIONALISTS, 


OR SALE, a Detached Gerntleman’s 
RESIDENCE, delightfully situated iu one of the most 
icturesque villeges in Kent; ove and a half hour's 
— rom London; half-mile from the railway station ; 
pear to an old-established Independent Cause, where the 
resideut wou'd find a sphere for usefulness. The resivence is 
ata nice remove from the road, ee arranged, 
and contaius:—In basement, cellar; on grouud floor, 
entrance-hall, diwing-room, drawing-room, breakfast-room ; 
on the first floor, six bedrooms, dressing-room, w.c., and 
bath-room ; the offices are very convenient; coach-house ent 
stable. Tne grounds are charming, and pleuted with choice 
shrubs, with fountsin, couservatory, ry vinety, cucum- 
ber house, Ke. There are two walled-in kitchen gardens, 
planted with the very best wall fruit trees.— For particulars 
apply to W. Day and Sons, estate agents, Maids:one. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheou, or Supper, and 
inValuable for Invalids and Children.“ 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instentaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 

Breakfast Cup, costing less than a —— a 
CocoarINaA 1 LA VAN ILE 18 the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilia Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 

chocolate is prohibited. 


In tin packets at Js. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO,, 10, Adam-street, London, W. C 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tux NONCONFORMIST are 
ws :— 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1878. 


THE WEEK. 


CoUNT SCHOUVALOFF is to-day expected 
back in London from St. Petersburg. Though 
great secresy is still observed in official quarters 
relative to his mission, the indications are for 
the most part favourable. His Excellency 
appears to have been received by the Czar with 
great cordiality, and during his visit the tone 
of the entire Russian Press became suddenly 
and singularly pacific and yielding. On the 
one hand, we are warned from Berlin against 
rash and premature hopes of peace, on the 
ground that the concessions of which Count 
Schouvaloff is affirmed to be the bearer are not 
in themselves sufficient to ensure a pacific solu- 
tion, and that much still remains to be done by 
negotiations. On the other hand, there is general 
agreement in the reports from St. Petersburg 
that a conciliatory spirit is in the ascendant, and 
that a Congress will probably be held some 
time next month. The Times correspondent 
indicates the extent of the concessions which 
the Czar is prepared to make. His Majesty 
makes the retention of Kars a sine quad non, but 
does not, it appears, lay very great stress on 
the acquisition of Batoum, and is quite ready to 
rectify the proposed frontier in Armenia so as 
entirely to leave outside of Russian territory the 
important commercial road from Trebizond 
through Erzeroum and Bayazid to Persia. 
As to the delimitation of the new Bulgarian 
State, the Russian Government are said to be 
quite willing that the southern boundary 
should be determined by a European Commis- 
sion according to the nationality of the inha- 
bitants, and that, if necessary, there should be 
two autonomous provinces instead of ons; 
that the term of Russian occupation of Bul- 
garia may be considerably shortened; and that 
the political constitution of that State shall be 
settled by a European instead of a Russian 
Commission—a very vital concession. It is also 
believed that the Czar’s Cabinet is ready to 
remove some of the serious objections to the 
proposed indemnity, by which Turkey becomes 
practically the vassal of Russia. Possibly before 
the debate now proceeding in the House of 
Commons is concluded it may be in the power 
of the Chancellor of the Exehequer to make 
some reassuring announcement relative to Count 
Schouvaloff's mission. 


All's well that ends well.” The Porte has 
had a bad half-hour. A day or two ago, after 
the negotiations for the surrender of the ceded 
Turkish fortresses had fallen through, General 
Todleben put a portion of his army at San 
Stefano in motion, threw out skirmishers, and 
advanced nearer to Constantinople—some Cos- 
sacks actually demanding the surrender of a 
position held by Turkish eoldiers. The poor 
Sultan was almost thrown into fits at this 
ominous event, till the new Russian ambassador 
explained to His Majesty that the movement of 
troops was not intended as a menace, but was 
solely ordered for sanitary reasons! This is not 
the only alarm to which the Sultan has been 
exposed. On Monday a band of Mussulman 
refugees appeared bofore the residence of the 


ex-Sultan Murad, and attacked it, but were 
repulsed; their apparent object being to place 
Murad again on the Ottoman throne. It is said 
that a conspiracy for that purpose has been dis- 
covered, and that many arrests have been made. 


No sooner have the insurgents of Thessaly 
agreed to lay down their arms on the terms 
negotiated by the British consuls, than the 
released Turkish troops were sent to Orete to 
assist in subduing the rebellious Christian popu- 
lation, with whom a truce had for some time been 
observed. For the lust few days the conflict has 
been renewed, but an assurance was on Mon- 
day night given in the House of Commons that 
Her Majesty's Government have strongly urged 
the Porte to grant a suspension of hostilities. 


The great debate in the House of Commons 
on the Constitutional question involved in the 
removal of Indian native troops to Malta 
without the previous consent of Parliament, 
which began on Monday, was resumed last 
night, and stands further adjourned till to- 
morrow, when, we suppose, a division will be 
taken, unless meanwhile unexpected events 
should occur. Apparently the question at issue 
would have lost nothing of importance had 
the debate been limited to two nights, and much 
needless repetition of argument would have been 
avoided. As was expected, the amendment of 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach and the speech of Lord 
Beaconsfield have made the issue one of confi- 
dence in theGovernment. There are no present 
signs that any Conservatives, Mr. Newdegate 
excepted, are disposed to break away from their 
party on constitutional grounds. But there can 
be little doubt that whatever the result of the 
division, the effect of the debate will be salu- 
tary—in the first place, in checking any ten- 
dency to unduly exalt the prerogatives of the 
Crown, and in the second, in warning the 
public against putting implicit confidence in 
statesmen who make so light of constitutional 
safeguards. 


The hopes expressed by us last week relative 
to the Reading election have, we are glad to 
say, been fully realised. Mr. George Palmer 
was returned on Friday by a triumphant 
majority of 650 on the largest vote ever polled 
in the borough; and his success was not the less 
marked as he bad throughout courageously 
advocated views on the Eastern Question ana- 
lagous to those held by Mr. Bright, and 
entirely at variance with the opinions of the late 
member, Sir Francis Goldsmid. Some of the 
special features of this contest which add to its 
significance are pointed out by a correspondent 
elsewhere. The Government cannot draw much 
comfort from the large majority secured by Mr. 
Talbot at the Oxford University election. That 
respectable Conservative mediocrity is the ideal 
of the High-Church clergy who preponderate 
in the University constituency, and who see in 
their chosen representative a man who will vote 
right for Church interests, and who has always 
supported clerical claims in respect to the 
Burials question. To a large extent these 
outside voters do not share the views of the 
Government on the Eastern Question, but the 
opinions of Professor Smith on this point were 
too vague to induce them to forsake their party 
traditions, and Mr. Talbot bas come in by an 
immense majority. Ministers have actually 
gained a seat for the county of Down by the 
return of Lord Castlereagh in place of the late 
Mr. Sharman Crawford—an event which Lord 
Beaconsfield has thought worthy of special con- 
gratulation. It seems that in this constituency 
the farmers are very amenable to landlord 
pressure, and Mr. Androws, the Liberal candi- 
date, being a Unitarian, was obnoxious to many 
of the electors on theological grounds. Last 


| week we briefly noticed the unopposed return of 


Mr. B. T. Williams for the Carmarthen 
Boroughs, in place of Sir T. Stepney, who has 
retired. This is a distinct gain to the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons, and to the 
phalanx of independent Welsh members. Mr. 
Williams is one of the ablest speakers at the 
Bar, a staunch Nonconformist and a thorough 
Liberationist. 


The adjournment of the debate on Lord Har- 
tington’s resolution over Monday displaced the 
Scotch Church question, which was to have been 
discussed last night. We observe that Mr. W. 
Holms has now fixed his motion relative to the 
various religious denominations in Scotland for 
June 18—the evening fixed for the banquet in 
commemoration of the Repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and therefore hardly suited to 
his purpose. The question may possibly stand 
over for the present session. At all events Mr, 
Holms should be aware that neither the Libe- 
rals of Scotland, nor the Presbyterian bodies 
outside the Church of Scotland, are at all urgent 
in favour of his preliminary inquiry. The main 
facts are well known, and a Government Oom- 
mission would probably do much to obscure 
them. The course proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Paisley is, it will be seen, strongly and 
cogently condemned by the United Presbyterian 
Synod, which held its annual session last week, 
and passed resolutions in favour of immediate 
disestablishment and disendowment in Scotland. 
We hope that if the question is raised at all 
during the present session, it will be raised in 
a direct form. 


Since Friday last there have been no further 
disturbances in the North-East districts of 
Lancashire where the strike prevails. But the 
operatives are for the most part still averse to the 
proposal made in their interest, accepted by the 
masters, and endoraed by Lord Shaftesbury and 


Mr. Mundella, that they should return to work 


at the ten per cent. reduction, and reconsider 
the question with their masters after the lapse of 
three months, when there may be a decided 
revival in the cotton manufacture. It is said 
to be doubtful if the operatives generally will 
agree to the ballot on the subject which the 
weavers of Blackburn have accepted. In several 
districts an uneasy and bitter feeling still pre- 
vails, which requires the local authorities to be 
on the alert. 


One of the most successful of the annual 
meetings of the Peace Society was held last 
night at the Weigh House Chapel. Since the 
autumn the work undertaken by this and 
other organisations for checking the anti- 
Russian and war fever has been unre- 
mitting. Happily it bas not been with- 
out result, as the statements made by 
Mr. Richard, M.P., in the interesting speech 
reported elsewhere, go to show. Apparently 
we are on the eve of a pacific settlement of our 
differences with Russia, or, at least, of the 
assombling of the long-deferred Congress. But 
there are abundant indications that the 
opposition to a war policy is both deep, 
passionate, aud without precedent under 
similar circumstances, and that this spirit of 
antagonism pervades the most thoughtful and 
intellectual classes, and especially the great 


mass of intelligent working men. We 
believe that from such barriers in the 
way of an aggressive policy even Lord 


Beaconsfield would shrink when the crisis 
arrived. And we have greatly to thank the 
Peace Society and other kindred bodies for so 
effectually eliciting the opinion of the country. 


— —•— — — 


It is much to be regretted that the recent 
dastardly attempt on the life of the Emperor 
William has created something like a panic in 
Court and high political circles. One effect has 
beon to precipitate the resignation of Dr. Falk, 
the Minister of Justice and Public Worship, 
which, however, partly from fear of alienating 
Prince Bismarck, His Majesty is not likely to 
accept. A more serious result is the introduc- 
tion of a bill into the German Parliament 
„for the Repression of Social Democratic ex- 
cesses,” which has already been accepted by the 
Federal Council. Amongst other things the 
measure authorises the Council to probibit or 
suppress associations and priuts intended to pro- 
mote Social Democratic objects, and permits the 
local police to seize such publications without 
previous judicial eanction. This reactionary 
bill has excited much alarm among all sec- 
tions of the Liberal party, and is likely to be 
rejected by the German Parliament at the risk 


of a dissolution. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
House or Commons, Tuesday night. 


The condition of affairs in the Hoase of Commons 
is daily growing worse. The Obstructionists, of 
whom there are really only four, have taken entire 
possession of the House, and do with it pretty much 
as they will. With that readiness to discover 
opportunities for making themselves obnoxious 
which has always distinguished them, they have 
recently discovered that a fertile field of delay is to 
be found in debates in committee of supply. In 
former years Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Monk, and one or 
two other members below the gangway on the 
Opposition side used to be regarded with intense 
vexation by Ministers, because they showed a dispo- 
sition, by no means general throughout the House, 
to inquire closely into the various items of expendi- 
ture. But now, as the Ministers in charge of the 
various departments sit hopeless and helpless on 
the Treasury bench while Mr. Parnell makes a long 
speech, to be followed in due course by Mr. 
O'Dunnel, Mr. Biggar, and Mr. O'Connor Power 
they sigh for the halcyon days gone by, when an 
hour or two were appropriated by the economists 
below the gangway, and votes were granted after 
one, or at most two, divisions. 


Now there is no end to the talk and no limit to 
the divisions, When Mr. Parnell has made a long 
speech, Mr, O Donnell will deliberately rise from the 
bench behind him, and, having succeeded in fixing 
his eye-glass—an innocent instrument responsible 
for ‘much delay in an Imperial Parliament—he is 
able to oppose the vote from a new quarter. When 
he is done, Mr. Biggar riscs, and has his say, and 
then comes Mr. O’Counor Power with the judicial 
summing up of the various objections, By this time 
Mr. Parnell is rested, and is able to make another 
speech—for in committee a man may speak as often 
as he pleases on a question before the House, A 
new train of thought is suggested to Mr. O'Donnell, 
a fresh light breaks in upon the narrow miad of Mr. 
Biggar, and Mr. O'Connor Power has renewed oppor. 
tunies of summing up. Sometimes au unwary or ill- 
trained member in another part of the House will 
join in the discussion. Occasionally a Minister in 
charge of the Estimates will (as Sir H. Selwin- 
Ibbetson did on Thursday night) lose his temper—an 
incident which is a perfect windfall to the Obstruc. 
tionists. Here is another and equally illimitable 
path open to them; and if it were not vexatious it 
would be amusing to observe the gravity with 
which they reprove the Minister for his impatience, 
and above all for using strong language. Strong 
language is what the Obstructionists cannot stand 
—that is, from others. 


On this same Thursday night, however, they had 
strong language forced upon them frum an unex- 
pected quarter. They had been going on for two 
hours discussing and rediscussing the question 
whether the Queen’s Colleges, at Dublin, should 
have envelopes and note-paper, or whether enve- 
lopes and note-paper should be withheld from the 
Queen’s Colleges, at Dublin. The House was 
nearly empty, though there was a strong force in 
attendance in other parts of the House. A little 
diversion had been effected by the Secretary to 
the Treasury losing his temper as hinted at; 
and the “hancellor of the Exchequer, bullied 
aud bewildered, had further assisted the 
waste of time by blundering into a very 
questionable statement of opinion with respect 
to the ruling of the chairman of committees. 
These little advantages had been made the most of, 


and the thing was beginning to flag when, of all 


men in the world, Mr. Cave, the member for Barn- 
staple, rose. This gentleman has been in Parlia- 
ment for thirteen years, and I do not believe he 
has spoken thirteen times. Although a constant 
attendant upon the House, his personal identity is 
unfamiliar to the majority of members ; and first of 
all it had to be ascertained who was this quiet- 
looking man who rose from behind the front Oppo- 
sition bench. The marvel and astonishment, not 
unmixed with delight, spread through the House 
when it was found that Mr. Cave was putting into 
plain langusge the general opinion current with 
respect to the conduct of Mr. Parnell and his con- 
federates. Conspirators, Mr. Cave called 
them, in the heat of the moment; but, as 
Major Nolan sarcastically reminded him, con- 
federates was a more Parliamentary word, 
having been used in the same application 
by Mr. Gathorne Hardy in the red heat of 
debate. But worse was to follow; Mr. Cave not 
stopping short of denouncing Mr. Parnell as ‘‘a 
curse to the kingdom — a decidedly unparliamen- 
tary phrase, which, in the excitement of the 
moment consequent upon this outbreak, escaped 


— 


tho notice of the chair. It is perhaps useful to 
have the truth plainly put in the House, and it is 
certainly high time that the House itself stated it 
in formal and authoritative language. Mr. Cave's 
little outburst had the same effect as other inci- 
dents of the same sort, which chiefly serve to pass 
the time and afford the Obstructionists fresh topics 
for conversation. 

This long squabble was simply a preliminary to 
the standing dish of controversy known as the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill. In respect of this Obstruction 
appears in a fresh phase—the Obstructionists being 
divided among themselves, some going on one side 
and some on the other. The consequence on Tues- 
day was that the House had to sit up all night, 
not adjourning till twenty-five minutes to ten on 
Wednesday, and then having the satisfaction of 
knowing that not a single step had been made in 
advance. On Thursday the sitting adjourned 
at the comparatively early hour of two in the 
morning, by which time the first clause 
of the bill had been passed. The disrup- 
tion of all arrangements consequent on the con- 
duct of the Obstructionists made necessary a 
morning sitting on Friday. But of this fully one- 
balf was occupied by an Irish Railway Bill. For 
the rest of the day there is to be reckoned a dis- 
cussion on the appointment of Colonel Wellesley to 
the post of First Secretary of the Embassy at 
Vienna, which resulted in a triumph of authority 
over criticism, represented by a division in which 
250 voted against the amendment of the appoint- 
ment and 83 in its behalf. After this 
hon. members felt that they had done enough of 
work for the week, and when at nine o'clock the 
speaker took the chair, the house was promptly 
counted out. 

The Eastern Question bas been kept much in the 
background pending the arrival of news of the result 
of Count Schouvaloff's mission. But last night the 
campaign reopened ; Lord Selborne in the House 
of Lords and the Marquis of Hartington in the 
other House, raising on Constitutional grounds 
the question of the legality of the employment 
of Indian troops without the consent of 
Parliament. The Ministerialists literally had 
no defence ; and, in the House of Commons at least, 
they followed the old axiom of abusing the plain- 
tiff’s attorney. Of course the man selected was 
Mr. Gladstone, the mention of whose name by a 
Minister in the House of Commons is sufficient to 
arouse the honest Conservative frota the pro- 
foundest slumber. It was Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach who trotted out the red flag to-night, though 
the effect was chiefly disastrous to himself. He 
quoted some words Mr. Gladstone used in the 
debate on the vote of credit, wherein the right 
hon. gentleman had pointed out how, whilst Par- 
liament was sitting, it was open to the Government 
at any moment to take what steps they pleased as 
the Executive, coming down to the House at the 
earliest possible moment” to ask its approval. It 
seems incredible that a man who has had so much 
experience as a debater as the new Colonial Secre- 
tary should have quoted this passage without seeing 
its direct bearing on the case. The Conservatives 
attempted to cheer it, but their cries were drowned 
by the uproarious counter-cheers of the Liberals, 
who saw its obvious bearing. One consequence 
ef the demonstration was that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach sadly marred a peroration upon which he had 
evidently spent much pains. 

As a whole, Monday night’s debate in both 
Houses was unemotional. In the Lords there was 
during the earlier part of the evening the advantage 
of a brilliant assemblage, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess of Wales, and the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany gracing the scene. The 
House of Commons was moderately full, but 
towards nine o'clock the attendance had dimi- 
nished to eight members, threatening the pro- 
ceedings with an ignominious collapse. From this 
dilemma the House was rescued by Mr. Dillwyn, 
who made a brief and unprepared speech, which at 
least sufficed to carry the House over this dangerous 
period of the sitting. There being no resolution 
before the House of Lords, the debate closed after 
the characteristically audacious speech from the 
Premier, Iu the Commons it dragged on till after 
midnight, and was then adjourned—for, alas! more 
essays were evidently stored in the pockets of certain 
hon. members. 

Mr. Fawcett resumed the debate to-night, and 
narrowed the matter to its logical conclusion by 
promising, if Lord Hartington’s motion were lost 
(as of course it will be) on going into Committee of 
Supply, to move a resolution to the effect that since 


excessive and should be reduced. The Attorney- 
General followed. But the speech of the evening, and 
indeed of the debate, was Mr. Gladstone's. The 
ex-Premier was perhaps at his best to-night from 
every point of view. His speech was free from 
those personal considerations which, though appa- 
rently unavoidable, have the effect of lowering the 
character of debate. He was free to argue upon 
the grave Constitutional question raised, and this 
he did with a mastery of the subject, a vigour, 
and an eloquence that silenced even his noisy inter- 
rupters on the other side of the House. As for the 
Liberals, they cheered in quite an unaccustomed 
manner, and it was instinctively felt, as it has often 
been during the last three years, that after all there 
is no one in the House of Commons who can reach to 
the height of Mr. Gladstone. After this, as happened 
at the same hour last night, the debate collapsed, 
and nearly came to an untimely end, the Speaker 
actually rising to put the question. From this 
dilemma Mr. Balfour rescued the debate and the 
House and the former, which has gone on all night, 
will be resumed on Thursday. But Mr. Gladstone 
has said everything that could be said, and the only 
tinge of curiosity that colours men’s minds at this 
moment is to know how the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in winding up the debate, will be able to 
dispose of this great speech. 


THE CROWN AND THE INDIAN ARMY, 


Monday’s debate in the House of Lords was 
opened by Lord SrLnokx R, who directed attention 
to the movement of Indian troops to Malta, but 
stated that it was not his intention to call in ques- 
tion the policy of the Government on the present 
occasion in ordering that movement. What he com- 
plained of as unconstitutional was that no previous 
notice of it bad been given to Parliament, and in 
support of this view he appealed to the authority of 
Lord Clarendon. He also contested the legality of 
the proceeding, for he contended that the previous 
consent of Parliament should have been obtai: ed in 
its favour whenever there existed a reasonable 
opportunity of applying for it. Both the written 
Jaw and the known practice and usage of Parliament 
were against what had been done by the Govern- 
ment, and he maintained that, io reference to the 
number of troops to be kept up, Great Britain and 
Ireland comprehended all the dependencies and pos- 
sessions of the kingdom, the army beiog the 
Imperial standing army of the realm for the defence 
of all the possessions of the country and for the 

reservation of the balance of power. He argued 
rom the words of the Mutiny Act it was against 
the law to exceed the number of men voted for the 
ear except by those who were actually eerving in 
India, observing that in the present instance Par- 
liament had not been allowed an opportunity of 
exercising its judgment on the matter, and he 
quotod various precedents in support of the several 
points he was contending for. 1t was, he said, the 
very essence of the Constitution that no Ministry 
should rely merely on its majmity, when there were 
checks provided which would give Parliament an 
opportunity of forming an unbiassed judgment on 
the measure proposed to be adapted, and he termi- 
nated his speech by justifying himeelf for not con- 
cluding with any motion. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR said that every Govern. 
ment was on occasions of emergency obliged to act 
on its judgment, but it was the intention of the 
present Government to lay before the House of 
Commons at the earliest moment an account of the 
expenditure necessary for the maiotenance of the 
Indian troops in consequence of their movement to 
Malta. He referred to the terms of Lord Hart- 
ington’s motion, which he said differed from the 
proposition of Lord Selburne, and he could not 
understand why a simultaneous discussion should 
be fixed in the two Houses of Parliament to dis- 
cuss two different propositions. He proceeded, 
after being called to order, to comment on Lord 
Hartington’s motion, which could not be defended, 
as far as he was aware, by any authority. He said 
that if the Government believed that by what they 
had done they had strained or violated the Consti- 
tution, they would as soon as possible apply to Par- 
liament for an indemnity ; but he maintained that 
they had committed no act requiring them to take 
that step, and, after replying to the arguments 
founded on the precedents quoted by Lord Sel- 
borne, contended that the prerogative of the Crown 
with regard to the movement of troops was not 
limited to the cases referred to, addiug that there 
existed no statute law to prevent the movement of 
the Indian troops to Malta, He asserted that there 
was no foundation for Lord Selborne's proposition, 
and he was satisfied with regard to the policy of the 
measure adopted by the Government that that 
policy was approved by the country at large. 

After some remarks from Lord CARDWELL and 
Lord Napier AND Etrrick, from the Duke of 
RuTLAND, who said that by the conduct of the 
Government a great slight bad been shown to Par- 
liament, and from Lord Denman, Lord GRANVILLE 
observed that he never knew an instance in which 


| 
| 


Parliament had been more cavalierly treated than 
in the present case, With regard to the subject of 
discussion, he stated that he could not conceive why 


India can send troops over to the assistance of | the Government did not come to Parliament and 


England her military expenditure must 


be inform it of their intentions, 


A 
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Lord BEACON STL D did not think it would be to 
the public advantage that a statement of the move- 
ment of the Indian troops should have been prema. 
turely made. He believed that the Government 
had a perfect right to advise the Queen to exercise 
her undoubted prerogative in this matter, for there 
was no allusion in the Mutiny Act to the Native 
Indian Army. If Lord Selborns believed that the 
Government had violated the Constitution he ought 
to come forward and assert his opinion by bringing 
the matter to a clear and distinct issue. Through- 
out the whole of the business the Government had 
been animated by one feeling—namely, to secure the 
blessings of peace, to maintain the just position of 
this country and the freedom of Europe, but it 
would be perfectly impossible to meet discussions 
like the present at this moment without entering 
into details which would prejudice those great 
objects. 

he discussion then terminated. 

In the House of Commons the debate on the 
movement of troops from India attracted a very 
large audience, both in the body of the House and 
in the Strangers’ Galleries. Before the debate com- 
menced, in answer to Mr. Rylands, the CHan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHeQuer said that, not counting 
the cost of the Indian troops, the monthly expendi- 
ture for the army in excess of the estimates is about 
£140,000, and, in addition, the Imperial charges of 
the Cape war were 5,000/., and the Colonial charges, 
20,000/. The naval charges in excess of the esti- 
mates are about 60,000/. monthly, but the supple- 
mentary estimates cannot be laid on the table — 
Whitsuntide. 

The orders of the day having been postpone. l, 

The Marquis of Hartincton moved his resolu- 
tion declaring that by the Constitution of the realm 
no forces may be raised or kept by the Crown in 
time of peace without the consent of Parliament 
within any part of tae dominions of the Crown, 
excepting only such forces as may be actually 
serving within Her Majesty’s Indian possessions. 
At the outset he eaid he had purposely narrowed 
the issue to be voted on, partly because he did 
not wish at present to provoke a discussion on 
the — policy of the Government after 
the Ministerial declaration that it would be 
injurious while delicate negotiations were going 


op, and partly because he thought the question 
raised sufficiently important to be discu oa its 
own merits. The claim set up by the Government 


was that troops raised in India and not voted by 
Parliament could be transferred by the prerogative 
of the Crown from India and used in the other 
dominions of the Crown. That was the claim which 
the Opposition denied, asserting, on the other 
hand, that it was in Indi only that forces could be 
raised and maintained without the auchority of 
annual votes by Parliament, and that when the 
Indian forces were transferred to any other part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions they became subject to 
the conditions regulating the other forces of the 
Crown. Adverting first tothe principles which govern 
the relations between the Crown, Parliament, and 
the army, he maintained that Parliament had 
always claimed a power over the standing army 
distinct from its general financial control, and that 
any increase after the Estimates had been voted 
must be sanctioned by Parliament, not merely 
generally. but by a vote of the actual numbers. 

ing next with the position of the Indian Army, 
he described it as a non-Parliamentary army, and 
it was a fallacy therefore to describe this measure 
as a mere movement of a portion of Her Majesty's 
troops from ed tem of her dominions to another. 
The Act of 1858 declared that these troops should 
not be used in military operations at the cost of 
lndia without the sanction of Parliament ; 
but in this case that Act had been violated. 
When used outside India in time of peace 
these Indian troops must be voted by Par- 
liament ; and in proof of this he quoted 
the speech of General Peel in 1864 when 
Indian regiments were retained in China after the 
war. On the financial aspects of the question Lord 
Hartington contended that the conduct of the Go- 
vernment had broken the rules devised for the pro- 
tection both of the British and Indian Exchequers ; 
and, examining the various excuses which had been 
offered for concealing the step from Parliament, 
he showed that they were quite insufficient, and 
could have had no other object but to assert a 
prerogative. He had no desire to restrict the 
movement, but the House bad the right to be in- 
formed of it. The amendment was a vote of con- 
fidence moved by the Government in iteelf, and 
this expedient might be used by a Government 


with a majority to cover any breach of the Consti- 


tution. 


not likely that they would have proposed a resolu- 
tion in the House of Lords, and that Lord Harting- 
ton would not have moved a direct vote of censure, 
instead of a mere motion in the form of a constitu. 
tional truism? Lord 1 arguments as to 
the position of the Indian Army, he maintained, 
would go to prevent the Crown making any use of 
it outside India. On the contrary, he asserted that 
the Indian Army was as much the Queen’s army 
as any part of the forces, and that there was 
nothing in eny of the Acts of Parliament and 
nothing in Constitutional usage to preveit the 
Crown moving its Indian troops to any part of the 
Empire, except to the United Kingdom. The 
Indian Army, he contended, was raised with the 
sanction of Parliament, and the Act of 1858 con- 
templated its employment outside India in cases of 
emergency without the special sanction of Parlia- 
ment. As practical instances of this he mentioned the 
garrisoning of Hongkong and Singapore from 1867 to 
1871 by Indian troops. Lord Hartington's conten- 
tion that the prohibition of the Bill of Rights 
applied to the whole dominions of the Crown and 
not merely to this kingdom was entirely unwar- 
ranted by law ; and as one proof of this, he cited 
the case of the German Legion, which was not 
allowed to serve in this kingdom, but served in 
Malta and at the Cape. There were also colonial 
forces raised for the service of the Crown which 
were never voted by Parliament. In order to insure 
the successful carrying out of the measure, it was 
necessary that the sanction which bad been given 
to it by the Government should be kept secret. 
The Government had taken this step because they 
believed that a sufficient emergency existed, and 
because they knew that, in spite of the persistent 
efforts to mislead foreign nations as to the feeling of 
the country, to minimise our strength, and to depre- 
ciate the valour and loyalty of our forces, it would 
receive the aeprobation of the country; and he 
appealed to the House to support the Government 
against petty cavils, ceaseless misrepresentations, 
and vulgar personalities. At this there were loud 
cries of order and withdraw, until the 


Colonial Secre explained that he referred not to 
members of the House, but to certain persons out- 
side; and he concluded his speech by again 


appealing to the House to make it clear to the 
world that if danger arose the whole of the Empire 
would be drawn on for our defence. 


Sir C. Ditke deprecated the extension of the 
debate over the wide range of the Eastern Question, 
and denied that there was any wish on that side 
of the House to limit the right of the Crown to 
employ these Indian troops. All that was contended 
was that Parliament should sanction it. Mr. 
Gotpyey, Mr. M‘Iver, and Mr. Rircnre defended 
the policy of the Government, while Mr. DiLtwyn 
and Mr. Osporne MorGan supported the resolu- 
tion. Mr. LaIna, arguing the question from an 
Indian point of view, insisted that this policy was 
a reversal of all the principles and conditions on 
which the Indian army had been reorganised after 
the Mutiny and would be attended with dangerous 
consequences. Mr. CHAPLIN admitted the duty of 
the Opposition to raise the question, but objected 
to the resolution because it seriously infringed the 
jast prerogative of the Crown. 


Sir WILLIIAu Harcourt did not charge the Go- 
vernment with any sinister design of violating the 
Constitution, but simply with ignorance of Consti- 
tutional and Parliamentary practice, and this he 
illustrated from the speech of the Colonial Secretary, 
who, he said, bad not answered, but had nibbled at 
Lord Hartington’s arguments. What, he asked, 
was the claim of the Government? Either it must 
go so far as to assert the right of the Crown to 
maintain any army it pl outside the United 
Kingdom without the consent of Parliament, or the 
resolution could not be controverted. He denied 
that the power of refusing supplies «as a sufficient 
control, and contended that the Indian army had 
been deliberately placed on a different footing from 
the British army, and before it could be employed 
outside India certain steps must be taken to place 
it in the same relations to Parliament as the stand- 
ing army. The law protecting the tinances of India 
had been violated, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had deliberately repeated the offence for 
which he apologised so humbly at the time of the 
Abyssinian on se Personally he was ready to 
place the whole forces of the Empire at the service 
of the Government to assert the right of Great 
Britain and Europe to havé a voice in the settlement 
of the Eastern Question. But they would find the 
cordial co-operation of the House of Commons as 
valuable an assistance as an Indian contingent. 

Mr. E. Srannore, who concluded the debate for 
the evening, remarked that if any excuse were 


Sir M. Hicks. Brach moved an amendment de- desired by the Government for its reticence it would 


claring that, as the control of Parliament over the bave 


military forces of the Crown is sufficiently secured 
by law and the power of refusing supplies, it is in- 
expedient to pass a resolution weakening the hands 
of the Government in the present state of 
foreign affairs. The Conservative party, he 
said, could never object to any jealousy being 
shown on behalf of the Constitution, and he re- 
garded it as a good auspice for the future that 
this jealousy was shown by one who was a member 
of the Government which advised the Royal War- 
rant on Purchase. The Government maintained 
that in this matter they had acted for the best in- 
terests of the country without violating in one tittle 
the law or the Constitution ; and if the leaders of 
the Opposition had really been of opinion that the 
Government had acted unconstitutionally, was it 


| 


been furnished by the proceedings of the last 
fortnight, and if they had made a communication 
to —— it was evident that they would bave 
been overwhelmed with interrogatories and technical 
objections. The passing of such a resolution, he 


showed, would gravely hamper the Government and 


impair the strength of the country in dealing with 


emérgencies ; and the Bill of Rights, he contended, 
had never been intended to apply to any such 
danger as was now apprehended. The financial 
control of Parliament was sufficiently secured, for 
Parliament could even now send these troops back 
by refusing the vote which would be submitted ; 
but to insist on the too strict application to technical 
rules was unwise and inexpedient. 


The debate was adjourned on the motion of Mr. 
FAWCETT, 


Last night the preceding Motions and Orders of 
the Day having been postponed, the adjourned 
debate on Lord Harti ’s resolution was resumed 
by Mr. Fawcett, who said that the claim set up by 
the Government was that the Indian Army micht 
be drawn on indefinitely to assist this country in a 
European conflict, but this was so serious an inno- 
vatiou that the people of this country ought to be 
consulted before it was adopted. it was a mean 
and ungenerous thing to call upon India to shed 
her blood in defence of British interests, and if 
these forces could be spared it followed that India 
was called on to bear a larger mil ty expenditwe 
than was necessary for her own def noe. 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL replied to Mr. Fawcett 
that the Government was ready to enter into a 
general discussion, and it was not their fault if 
it was confined to a strictly legal and constitutional 
issue. Criticising the language of the resolution, 
which he characterised as astute and forensic, 
attributing it to Lord Hartington's legal advisers, 
he contended that though founded on the Bill of 
Rights and the Matiny Act, it recited them incor- 
rectly, and the proposition it laid down was, there- 
fore, unsound. The Bill of Rights, he contended, 
only applied to the kingdom and the Mutiny Act 
to the United Kingdom, aud in dealing with the 
Bill of Rights the Attorney-General expressed an 
opinion—from which there was much dissent—that 
it was not declaratory in this respect of the Com- 
mon Law, and that before it the Crown had power 
to raise and enroll troops within the kingdom. 


Mr. Guapstonr, after some remarks on the 
general policy of the Government and on the Pur- 
chase Warrant, proceeded to reply to the Attorney- 
General, charging the Government with having 
acted both unconstitutionally and illegally. In the 
first place, they had acted unconstitutionally, inas- 
much as, though knowing of this charge, they had 
framed and carried through the Budget without 
making any provision forit ; and in the next place, 
they had placed Parliament under à virtual com- 

ulsion to vote money for purposes on which they 
bad never been consulted. Although at times a 
Government could not escape the necessity of 
anticipating expenditure, it must be on matters 
which did not fetter the discretion of Parliament. 
They bad acted illegally because they had violated 
the Bill of Rights, and here he asserted, in contra- 
diction to the Attorney-General, that the Bill 
of Rights declared the ancient Common Law, 
and that it applied not merely to the kingdom bu; 
to the whole dominions of the Crown, qnoting the 
debates of 1775 and the preamble of the bill itself. 
The Government had also violated the Indian 
Government Act, which, he maintsined, did not 
merely protect the Indian revenue, but limited the 
wer of the Crown to move the Iodian troops out- 
side the frontiers. After touching on the question 
of secresy, which he asserted was entirely needless, 
Mr. Gladstone proceeded to protest against the 
contention of the Government, which he understood 
to be that outside the United Kingdom the Crow 
could keep up any force it pleased, and move its 
army to any part of the Empire without consulting 
Parliament, as long as it was not placed under the 
necessity of asking for supplies. This he denounced 
as a sacrifice of the liberties which have come down 
to us, and though he should regard it as nothing 
less than a national calamity if the resolution were 
voted down by the majority, it was, nevertheless, 
tie duty of the miaority to face that risk and t 
take a division. 

Mr. BALFour, discussing the precedent of 1775, 
disputed the accuracy of Mr. Gladstone's descrip- 
tion of it, and contended that what was raid then 
would not bring India within the Bill of Rights, 
Sir G. C aurait maintained that, by using the 
Indian Exchequer, the Government had virtually 
evaded the financial control of Parliament ; and Mr. 
ForsyTu, while endorsing the constitutional doctrine 
laid down by the resolution, agreed also with the 
amendment that the control of Parliament wasamply 
secured. Mr. NewDEGATE supported the resolution, 
insisting that the Government had viviated the 
Government of India Act, which was intended to 
secure that Indian troops should not be used for 
external purposes without the previous consent of 
Parliament. The debate was farther continued by 
Sir H. Havelock, Mr. Grantham and Mr. Childers 
(who replied in detail to some of the arguments of 
the Attorney-General and Mr. Stanhope), aod was 
then, on the motion of Mr. Cross, adjourned till 
tu-morrow evening. 


Earlier in the evening, in reply to Mr. Gourley, 
the ATroRNEY-GENERAL said that information had 
been received of the recent purchase of steamships 
in the United States by persons said to be acting 
on behalf of Russia, but the Government had no 
information which would lead to the belief that they 
were intended to be employed as privateers in con- 
travention of the Treaty of Paris, by which Great 
Britain aud Russia had both agreed to che aboli- 
tion of privateering. The Government of the 
United States had no intention of departing from 
the observance of treaty obligations in the cir- 
cumstances which called for their application. 


a= 


Mr. Gladstone has contributed to“ Macmillan’s 
Shilling Series a Primer of Homer,” which is now 
in the press. 
* K. N. Fowler, who represented Penryn and 
Falmouth in the Conservative interest in the last 
Parliament, was yesterday elected Alderman of the 


ward of Cornhill. 
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Annibersary Meetings. 
— — 
CONGREGATIONAL TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


The annual business meeting of this association 
was held in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, 
on Monday evening, the 6th inst., when the presi- 
dent, Mr. Edward Baines, of Leeds, occupied the 
chair. 

Mr. C. J. Tarrina, M. A., who is associated 
with the Rev. G. M. Murphy inthe honorary secre- 
taryship, read the fourth annual report, which 
alluded to the action taken in May last by the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, and to the 
great public meeting held in Leicester during the 
autumnal session of the Union. The attention of 
the council had been called to the importance of 
informing the stadenta of the denominational col- 
leges upon the facts and arguments of the total 
abstinence question, and preparing them to make 
use of the aid this principle affords the Chris- 
tian minister in his warfare against the powers 
of darkness in the world; and the authori- 
ties of these institutions had been requested 
to permit a deputation from the association 
to visit and confer with their students upon 
the subject. Favourable replies had been received 
from Cheshunt, Nottingham, Brecon, Hackney, 
Rotherham, Airedale, Plymouth, New College, and 
Bristol, and some of these places bad been visited by 
deputations, who found that a large proportion of the 
students were total abstainers. — upon 
the subject of intemperance had been passed in the 
associations of North Bucks, Cornwall, North Devon, 
Dorset, Suffvlk, and Wilts and East Somerset, and 
several of them had formally recommended the 
the formation of Congregational abstinence societies. 
In the Berks, South Oxon, and South Bucks Asso- 
ciation nineteen churches have temperance organi- 
sations, and the ministers of three others are 
abstainers. Io Cornwall six churches have organi- 
sations. In Camberland most of the ministers and 
evangelists are abstainers, but only three churches 
have temperance organisations. In Last Devon 
there are five churches with organisations; in 
North Devon, two; in Leicestershire, nine; aud in 
Dorset, four. Copnected with the Gloucestershire 
aud Herefordshire Union is an influential tem- 
perance association with fifty ministerial members, 
and forty-six of the churches have organised tem- 

rance societies. In Hunts five towns and villages 
— active temperance societies, but none for- 
mally connected with churches. In the Liverpool 
district of Lancashire there are thirty-two church 
organisations, and three more are contemplated. 
In London sixteen church societies have been 
reported; in Monmouth, eight; in Somerset, two; 
and in Sussex, two. 

The Treasurer's statement, read by the Rev. 
G. M. Murphy, showed that the total receipts 
amounted to 144/. lls. 7d., and there was a balance 
in hand of 634 3s. 2d.; but to set against that there 
were considerable liabilities, 

The CHaTRMAN, in proposing the adoption of the 
report, said he looked upon the work of the council 
with great satisfaction. He did not think 
they could doa betteror nobler work than strike 
at the root—the youth of the training colleges, who 
were to be the future teachers of our country. 
Their chief desire was to win over the honoured 
ministers of their body, of whom too few were con- 
vinced ofthe importance of the total abstinence prin- 
ciple. Ministers were anxious for the preservation 
of their own health, and zealous for the spiritual 
interest of the souls committed to their care. 
Would not their health be benefited, and their 
work advanced in every way, if they became total 
abstainers? He confidently believed that they 
would win the people more effectually if they 
abstained from all intoxicating drinks. Nothing 
had influenced him more than the arguments ot 
Er Pye Smith. He never knew so good a man. 
Ile was a man of considerable physical powers, and 
lived till a very old age. He found that total ab- 
stinence agreed with him, and urged the great Chris- 
tian duty of every minister, and every man in- 
terested in the health of his fellow man, to set the 
example of total abstinence. Men now were 
coming round to their views—men of science, 
doctors, and ministers—over the whole country. 

The Rev. J. 8. Kusseit, M. A., — e the 
motion, and remarked that this was the day of 
small things so far as this Association was con- 
cerned ; but they had done good work, and had 
excellent honorary secretaries. He hoped they 
woald soon have an efficient paid officer, who could 

ive his whole time to the work of the society. 
The money could be got if they had the right man. 

After a brief discussion, in which the Rev. G. 
CAtvenT (Sheffield), the Rev. Principal Meat, 
aud the Rev. 8. Eversuep (Burnham), took part, 
the report was adopted. 

The Rev. Rose«r Harvey, F. R. S., moved— 

That the best thanks of the members are hereby 
accorded to the officers and council for their services 
diving the past year, and that the following be the 
ctlicers and coun-il of the association for the ensuing 
year. | Names read, the president and hovorary secre- 
taties being re-elected, ] 

Mr. Harley, who said he had been an abstainer for 
furty three years, remarked that in his house at 


Mill Hill there were lifty resident inmates and no 


Leer-barrel. He thought there should be no ditli- 


' 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. MicHae. 
YOuNG, supported by the Rev. G. SNASHALL, B. A., 
and agreed to. 

On the motion of the Rev. G. M. Murpny, 
seconded by the Rev. ArTHUR HALL, an alteration 
was made in the rule regarding membership, which 
now reads as follows :— 

Membership.— Ministers and dsacons of Congrega- 
tional Churches, delegates to the Congregational 
Union, students in Congregational colleges and insti- 
tutes, officers and teachers of Sunday-schools, who are 
abstainers, on payment of not less than 18. annually. 
Other Congregationalists, being abstainers, on payment 
of not less than 2s. 6d. annually. 

It was also resolved that the following new rule be 
inserted in the constitution: 

Affiliated Societies.—Total Abstinence Societies and 
Bands of Hope, connected with Congregational 
churches, colleges, and institutes, may be affiliated 
with the association on payment of not less than 5s, 
annually. 

The Rev. W. Ross (Horncastle) moved a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, which was seconded by 
the Rev. G. IIS DS (Leeds), and acknowledged by 
Mr. BAINRS. 

THE GENERAL MEETING, 

The fourth general meeting of the association was 

held on Tuesday evening, the 7th inst., in the 


Lecture Hall of Union Chapel, Islington. The 
chair was occupied by W. Crosfield, jun., „ of 
Liverpool, and there was a good attendance. After 


devotional exercises, conducted by the Rev. G. 
Snashall, of Chesterfield, 

Mr. C. J, Tarrine mentioned the chief topics of 
the report, which he had presented to the business 
meeting the previous evening. 

The CHAIRMAN in his opening remarks said our 
land was being invaded by a foe more brutal, more 
powerful, then any which was likely to attack or 
endanger our foreign possessions. The invader was 
strong drink, and the vanquished poor humanity. 
The temperance cause was perhaps the greatest 
movement in which the Christian people of Eogland 
were ever engaged, and it was one which bore a 
strong similarity to the anti-slavery movement. He 
was entering upon the fifth decade of his teetotal 
career, and he hoped to live to see the day when 
their work would be accomplished. New branches of 
the temperance movement were springing up every 
day, and he thought there was no organisation 
which had done so much during its brief existence 
as the Church of England Temperance Association, 
(Applause.) In West Lancashire there were thirty- 
two Congregational churches, which had temperance 
organisations of various kinds springing up around 
them. He called attention to the cocoa movement 
in Liverpool. It was unique, for it was one in 
which pure philanthropy and ten per cent. could go 
hand in hand, (Laughter and cheers.) In that 
town thirty cocoa-houses were now in actual opera- 
tion, and from the time the company started it 
had never been working ata loss. He bo the 
movement would spread to other towns and cities, 
and that the time would come when temperance 
drinks would be procurable at all railway stations. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Epwarp Barnes, President of the Associa- 
tion, said that he was desirous of producing an 
impression upon the minds of ministers. He had 
great regard for Congregational ministers. Many 
of them were doing a great work, and were a 
feature of the intellect, the religion, and pbilan- 
thropy of ourland, But, unfortunately, compara- 
tively few ministers had joined the temperance 
cause. He did not want to use to them the lan- 
guage of reproof, but was desirous of laying facts 
before them of the evils of intemperance, and of 
placing beside them the triumphs of total absti- 
nence. He was afraid ministers did not attend 
their meetings, and were not in the habit of reading 
temperance literature. He fancied they were so 
comfortably ensconced in their venerable prejudices, 
and were so absorbed in their studies, that they did 
not give to facts and reasons that might be laid 
before them the attention they deserved. He was 
disposed to think it was with temperance 
as it was with religion—they had a great 
many almost Christians, and a great many 
almost temperance men, but not quite. (Applause. ) 
He then related, from his own knowledge, several 
cases in which strong drink had been the ruin of its 
victims, and in doing so remarked that he wished he 
had as auditors every one of those eloquent gentlemen 
who that morning had gathered in the neighbouring 
beautiful temple. There was no genius so splendid 
as to be above the seductions of their Satanic 
enemy. They were there to tell how total absti- 
nence had answered with themselves. He had been 
an abstainer for forty years. (Cheers.) He did not 
make a boast of it, because there was no virtue in 
it, for he felt he had enjoyed more of life than if 
he bad taken ever so little of beer or wine. Total 
abstinence was consistent with bodily health and 
vigour, with cheerful spirits, with capacity for all 
kinds of work, with success in business, with 
domestic happiness, with the good conduct of cbil- 
dren, with economy of living, with moral strength 
and prosperity, with usefulness to our fellow men, 
and, generally speaking, with exemption from 
disease, care, passion, and remorse, he sum of 
all these things, he said, could be told in the 
figures of the life insurance officer ; for the lives of 
tutal abstainers were longer by 274 per cent. than | 
those of moderate drinkers. (Applause.) 


The Rev. Hucu P. Hvucues, one of the secre- 


cu y in raising 500“. a year to engage a secretary taries of the temperance committee of the Wesleyan 


au i Carry on the ope ratious of the society. 


| 


Conference, said the Methodist body was not always 


favourable to the temperance movement, but that 
was all changed now. Though they had not done 
much, still they had taken a position in advance of 
any other church in the country, even the Church 
of England itself. (Cheers.) They had made 
temperance societies a part of their church organi- 
sation, and the Methodist Temperance Committee 
had received as much assistance — non-abstainers 
as from abstainers. If their object was to make all 
men teetotalers, they could not do better than 
invite non-abstainers to go with abstainers all the 
way they could. The great difficulty was to get 
brethren to hear the temperance side of the ques- 
tion, In his opinion, it was high time the 
Congregational churches should consider what was 
being done by such conservative bodies as the 
Church of England, the Methodists, and the Roman 
Catholics, for these latter were becoming more 
radical than the most radical of Free Churches. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. E. S. Prout said they felt they were 
face to face with the tremendous curse of intem- 
perance. It was an evil that could hardly be ex- 
aggerated. It was preying upon our national life, and 
was a grievous hindrance to our national Christianity. 
What was the remedy for this state of things? In 
total abstinence they had a remedy which, in a 
comparatively short time, would work a thorough 
cure, It was said of temperance people that 
they were men of one idea. But men of one idea 
hai wrought some of the greatest deliverances in 
the past. They, however, denied that they were 
men of oneidea. They had endeavoured to look 
at the question in all its bearings. Instead of being 
men of one idea, they had tried to take the most 
comprehensive view of the sabject. It had been 
estimated that 70,000 pereons died annually from 
alcoholic poison in England ; and with that fact 
staring them in the face some people thought it was 
not needful to take an extreme couree in order to 

rapple with this tremendous evil. The oor 
fore the young, if the present customs of society 
continued with regard to alcohw], was very sad; for 
a certain percentage of the boys and girls in their 
families, in Sunday-schools, and in Dible-classes, 
were doomed to grow up to become intemperate. 
The tide was, however, turning, and they had the 
honour of being in the van of this movement. Let 
them keep their position, and see that the churches 
were at the head of the moral reform, and the 
pastors at the head of the churches. (Applause.) 

Mr. B. W. Rienankbsox, M. A., M. D., LL. D., 
observed that the progress of the temperance 
reformation in the world was marked by one cer- 
tainty of success—namely, that the movement came 
from the lowest regions of human thought, and was 
now ascending into that highest intellectual region, 
in which thoughts that are to be per- 
petuated must come, in order to be stented to 
our age. The temperance cause sprang from a few 
simple Lancashire men, who found that even the 
limited application of alcohol was a danger which 
had to be avoided if the evils that sprang from it 
had to be conquered. But it was only in later 
times that the great influential agencies of the 
world had been enlisted on the side of the total 
abstinence movement, The three great agencies of 
science, religion, and literature, were now going 
forward in favour of their cause. The movement 
was taking an entirely different course from what 
they expected it would; and it was wonderful 
what bad occurred during the past two years. Mul- 
titudes of men in all sects of religion, men of 
science, men of letters, and mere idle men of cul- 
ture, had come round to consider the question, 
Even politicians had found out at last that they 
must take up the movement; and this was one of 
the signs of the present day. His own work had 
been the laborious task of investigation by experi- 
ment; and to convince men of his class he could 
only deal with facts. Scientific investigation shows 
that the alcohol in ordinary use was only one of a 
series of similarly constituted substances, all of 
which were poisonous. It was as foolish to say 
grapes were given us to make alcoholic wine of, as 
tu say that the trees of the forest were given us to 
distil methylated spirit from, or potatoes to distil 
fusel oil out of. Alcohol was not a food, When 
we took food we felt invigorated, when we to. k 
alcohol we produced an entirely new order of 

henomena. There were the same distinct stages 
Ir alcohol as for chloroform, and he could not believe 
the Divine Being ever intended man to take as a food or 
beverage that which put his system through such 
stages. Total abstinence was the only preventive 
for the evils arising from alcohol. Persons over 
forty years of age, who had been partakers of wine 
in moderate quantities, would require from three to 
four years for their organisms to become completely 
free from its power. Smokers seldom become total 
abstainers, because the two poisons acted upon dif- 
ferent parts of the organisms, and were antidotal to 
each other. The great duty of all was to treat the 
young so that they should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, know even the first effects of alcohol. 
He bad lately been engaged in making further ex- 
periments, and all these led him to the deeper con- 
viction that alcohol had no good qualities whatever. 
He had stated this before a large body of medical 
men the other day, and declared that if it could be 
shown him that the moderate drinker was healthier 
or happier than the total abstainer, he would give 
up the whole question; but no one in that body of 
distinguished medical men could give any reply, for 
no reply was possible. (Applause. ) ; 

On the motion of the Rev. J. 8. Russert, M. A., 
seconded by the Rev. G. M. Murpuy, a cordial 
vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Allon and his 
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deacons for the use of the hall, and to the chairman 
8 
e Rev. Dr. ALLON, in ackgwledging the vote, 
said he trusted that he had neVer laid himself open 
to the imputation of anything that was intemperate. 
He had tried to be temperate in all things, and he 
very heartily accepted the conditions laid down by 
Mr. Hughes. He yielded to no man in his intense 
desire that the unutterable curse of drunkenness 
should cease from the land. As a minister, his 
claim for their preaching was an endeavour to 
induce men to forsake this and other sins. (Hear, 
hear.) He was thankful for the efforts that were 
being put forth by good men to diminish the evil, 
whatever form these efforts assumed. (Cheers.) 
The audience having sung the doxology, the 
meeting closed with the pronouncing of the benedic- 
tion by the Rev. ARTHUR HALL. 


THE BAND OF HOPE UNION. 


The annual meetings of the United Kingdom 
Band of Hope Union commenced on Monday week 
with a general council, held in the Congregational 
School-rooms, Falcon-street, Aldersgate-street, at 
which Mr. Shirley took the chair. Representatives 
were present from Chelsea, Finsbury, Greenwich, 


Hackney, Lambeth, Marylebone, Southwark, 
Tower Hamlets; also from Bath, Birmingham, 
Brighton, Bristol, Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire, 


Cheshire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, Oxford- 
shire, Derbysbire, Suffolk, Surrey, Yorkshire, 
Essex, and other counties. The report shows that 
there are now over 2,000 societies in association 
with the Union. A large portion of the £150 re- 
— to enable the committee to offer prizes for 
the best temperance tales has been received. A 
special appeal for funds for lectures in elementary 
schools had met with a liberal response. The year's 
receipts were £3,622, and the expenditure £3,489, 
leaving a balance of £133 in hand. The report 
having been adopted, the meeting adjourned till 
Tuesday, when Sir Charles Reed presided at the 
annual breakfast held at the Memorial Hall, Far- 
ringdon-street. Breakfast over, the chairman, in 
opening the proceedings, remarked that as a magis- 
trate it was his experience that poverty, sorrow, 
and vice almost entirely arose from the evil in- 
fluences of strong drink, and be was appalled to 
witness the health and wealth of the nation being 
wasted in such a manner. On the other hand, he 
bad seen the good effects of temperance principles 
on the lives of men who had adhered to them for 
forty or fifty years. Dr. Paterson then delivered 
an address on“ Temperance Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” in the course of which he stated that he 
had already commenced courses of lectures on the 
subject to the children in the London School Board 
schools, which had been most eagerly attended. He 
was of opinion that if alcobolic liquors were to be 
used in the practice of a medical man, they should 
at least occupy a very high shelf in the laboratory. 
Several gentlemen having taken part in the 
discussion which followed the address, the 
— adjourned till the afternoon, when 
a conference was held in the lower room, 
Exeter Hall, Mr. E. Clarke presiding. A 

aper was read by Mr. T. E. Hallsworth on The 

mportance of Circulating Temperance Literature 
in connection with Binds of Hope.” Several 
speakers commented on a plan laid down in the 
paper, the majority appearing to take a favourable 
view of the scheme. The company adjourned till 
the public meeting in the great hall, over which 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., presided, and in an 
address which was frequently applauded, said that 
of late years there had been an evident progress in 
the great cause the Union was intended to promote 
the prevention of the evils of drunkenness, which 
more than all other evils stood in the way of the 
well-being of the people. That was the cause of 
the breaking up of thousands of homes. It was 
said by some that only legislation could get rid of 
those evils, and they had an evidence the previous 
night that legislation was at work on the subject, 
although to the shame of the Government they had 
not facilitated the passing of the bill then under 
discussion. After speaking of the characteristic of 
the Union that of bringing personal influence to bear 
where it could be legitimately done, but not in- 
ducing children to join it unless with the consent of 
one of their parents—the chairman said that he 
looked with interest to the increasing and valuable 
testimony which was now forthcoming from some 
of the leading members of the medical profession in 
favour of total abstinence. Mr. Morley said that 
himself and others were endeavouring to induce 
young men in the city warehouses to believe that 
even the desire for a glass of wine was likely to 
become a danger; for when it became a matter of 
personal enjoyment there was commenced an 
appetite which grew by what it fed upon. He 
concluded by an earnest appeal that increased per- 
sonal effort and influence should be brought to bear 
upon the furtherance of the work of the Union. 
Other addresses were delivered. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The Dean of Westminster presided on Thursday 
morning at a breakfast in the dining-room of the 
British and Foreign School Society, when a portrait 
of its president, Earl Russell, was presented by the 
subscribers to the institution. Earl Granville, who 
was to have presided, was absent through domestic 
affliction. The portrait is an excellent likeness of 
the noble Earl in his old age, sitting in his wheel- 
chair under the trees of Richmond Park, dressed in 


a fur-bound coat, with a fur cap on his head, and | and others, 


of the report. 


holding a report of the Society in his hand ; it is 
the work of Mr. J. R. Dicksee. After the portrait 
was unveiled, 

Dean Sranvey said Karl Russell had been the 
president of this Society for the last fifty eventful 
years, The fact of his lordship’s career having ex- 
tended back for such a long period especially sug- 
gested two points in his career. Fifty years ago, 
Lord Russell was already in public life, ond belonged 
to that comparatively small band of statesmen who 
came forward in defence of principles which had 
since become exceedingly popular, but were then 
under the shade and in the background. (Hear, 
hear.) As regarded that Society, he was not the 
first president of the house of Russell, as he suo- 
ceeded two Dukes of Bedford. That house at that 
time took the lead amongst the pioneers of all the 
great measures of reform which had since been so 
indissolubly associated with their name. No kind 
of public example was more precious than that of 
those who advocated principles before they bad 
become universally received. They acted as a 
standing encouragement to all the rising generation 
not to be afraid that the cause they advocated would 
not ultimately succeed because at the moment of 
their advocacy it possessed the championship only 
of a few, and had to struggle against great 
difficulties, The other reflection suggested by 
the character and career of Lord Russell was this 
—the fact that they had to go so far back reminded 
them that he was one of tnose Liberal statesmen 
who were in the true sense of the word reformers. 
(Hear, bear.) They were animated with the passion, 
not of preserving, nor yet of destroying, but of 
— (Hear, hear.) This characteristic had 
never failed Lord Russell—his constant belief that 
in the great institutions of this country, and indeed 
of the world, there was an internal power of rege- 
neration and transformation, to which it was always 
worth while to go back; that there was no such 
seed of decay in the British Constitution as to 
justify any one in giving up in despair the hope that 
something great and good might be made of it. 
(Hear, hear.) And what he thought of the Consti- 
tution he thought also of allthe various institutions 
of which the British Constitution is made up. He 
bated no jot or tittle of hope for advancing, develop- 
ing, recreating the various forces which belonged 
to the various institutions throughout the nation. 
The portrait was the work of Mr. Dicksee, who 
was brought up in those schools, and who first saw 
Earl Russell filty years ago when presiding on one 
of these occasions ; it would become the treasured 
heirloom of the Society—(Hear, hear)—and would 
bring back to the recollections of those who saw the 
memorable features in many a year to come how 
great a boon was bestowed on any society and on 
any nation by the remembrance of a man who had 
devoted his whole life-long existence to the welfare, 
the liberty, and the religion of his fellow-country- 
men. (Cheers.) 

Mr. J. W. Pease, M. P., read a letter which had 
just been received from the Countess Russell, 
in which she said that the family were much 
gratified by the feeling which had prompted the sub- 
scribers in having the portrait painted, and thought 
the foundation of a Russell scholarship a very happy 
idea. Mr. Pease explained that to the subscrip- 
tions raised for the portrait others would be added 
in order to perpetuate the memory of Lord Russell 
by means of a scholarship to be competed for by 
students in their institution. (Hear, hear.) 

The annual gencral meeting, the eeventy-third 
anniversary of the society, was held in the new hall 
of the society’s buildings, and was attended by the 
company who had witnessed the previous ceremony. 
Lord Fortescue presided. The secretary read the 
report, which stated, under the head of “regular 
work,” that at the six colleges recognised as the 
society's, those at the Borough-road, Stockwell, 
and Darlington, under the direct management of 
the parent committee, together with those at 
Bavgor and Swansea, locally managed and sup- 
—— there were 440 resident students at the 

epinning of the year. At the three State aided 
colleges for which the committee is solely respon- 
sible, 323 students were presented for examination 
for certificates in December, all passing success- 
fully, the majority in the first division. A corre- 
sponding success was achieved at the Scieuce and 
Art examinations in May and November. One 
hundred and sixty-four left at the end of the year, 
of whom 160 were at work as teachers, the average 
salaries being for the young men 100/., and for the 
young women 75/. At the admission examination 
in July there were no fewer than 852 candidates 
for 170 vacancies. The practising and other schools 
managed by the committee had on their registers 
1,940 pupils, and their efficiency was attested by 
the favourable reports of Her Majesty's inspectors 
and the success of tke pupils. The scheme for the 
local management of the college at Darlington 


Handyside, R. A., and among those on the platform 
were the Revs. H. Sinclair Paterson, F. Clements, 
S. Cowdy, LL. D., G. M. Murphy, M. LS. B., and 
G. M. Butler, Captain Dalrymple, Henry Stevens, 
E. Cameron, C. B. The Rev. q. J. Hill (secretary) 
read an abstract of the thirty-second report, from 
which it appeared that the missionaries had held 
1,400 religious services in Bethel on shore and ships 
afloat, also boarding-house, open-air, and tem- 
perance meetings in the ports of London, Ramsey, 
Liverpool, Maryport, Whitehaven, &c. 118,800 
tracts, magazines, and little books, together with 
986 copies of the Scriptures and books in many 
languages had been distributed. 31 ships had been 
supplied with parcels of books; 24, visits had 
been made by seamen to the free reading - rooms; and 
260 children attended the schools and Band of 
Hope. An additional sailors’ reading-room bad 
just been opened, and an effort was making to 
secure (for 2.000“) the freehold of the pre- 
mises in Ratcliff Highway, which had been rented 
by the socie*y for the past thirty-two years. The 
income had been 1,279/. 6s. 2d., expenditure 
1.2571. 16s. 7d., with liabilities for 692. 10s. The 
Rev. F. Clements (Methodist Free Church) moved 
the adoption of the report, the Rev. Samuel 
Cowdy, LL.D. (Baptist), seconded it, and Henry 
Stevens, Esq., supported it. The motion having 
been put and carried, the Rev. G. M. Murphy 
(Borough-road Congregational Church), moved the 
following resolution :—‘‘ That this meeting approves 
of the steps taken by the committee to secure the 
freehold of the premises in St. George-street, so 
long rented and used as an institution for seamen, 
and also of their intention either to alter or rebuild 
the same, and therefore most earnestly commends 
this important undertaking to the sympathy and 

enerous aid of the Christian public,” The reso- 
fation was seconded by the Rev. Dr. Paterson 
(Belgrave Presbyterian Church), and carried unani- 
mously. Otber gentlemen addressed the meeting, 
and the proceedings closed in the usual way. 


AGED PILGRIMS’ FRIEND SOCIETY, 


The seventy-first annual meeting of this society 
was held at Exeter Hall (Lower Room) on Mon- 
day evening, under the presidency of Mr. James 
Abbiss, J.P. (treasurer). The meeting was opened 
with singing, and prayer was offered by the Rev. G. 
Plavronb. Mr. M. Murpuy (secretary) read the 
report, which stated that since the society was 
instituted, upwards of 3,800 aged persons bad been 
relieved, 129,000/. distributed amongst them in pen- 
sions alone, and 6 380/. of that amount had been 

id during the past year. At the present time 
,056 pensioners were on the books, 110 of whom 
were recipients of ten guineas per annum, 283 of 
seven guineas, 487 of five guineas, and the re- 
mainder were approved candidates, receiving five 
shillings per month, who would be advanced to the 
five-guinea pension as the funds permitted. 105 
candidates had been admitted during the past year, 
and 103 pensioners bad been removed by death, 
Details were then given respecting the Camber- 
well and Hornsey Rise * ums. ‘lhe amount 
received during the year, from all sources, was 
8.2564 9s., but the expenses had exceeded that 
amount by 27 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the society was 
now seventy-one years old, and that few of its 
original supporters now remained, It therefore 
needed new — Their faith had been rather 
larger than their purse during the t year, and 
they had a debt laid upon them in the shape of the 
— of a house at Worthing by Colonel Croll. They 

ad disposed of that house, and were now looking 
for a site at the sea-side to erect another house asa 
sanatorium for the pilgrims. They had eufficient 
funds to build the house, but a special fund would 
be required for the — expenses. Ihe names 
of some new friends would be pro as members 
of the committee, and he trusted they would all 
work harmoniously and lovingly for the benefit of 
the aged pilgrims. 

The Rev. Georce Savace, M. A., moved the 
adoption of the report and the election of the com- 
mittee. He hoped the society, though aged, would 
not die as aged pilgrims must, for it ministered 
to some of the finest specimens of humanity, and 
to aged disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Rev. A. J. Baxrer seconded the resolution, 
and urged the necessity of adhering to the funda- 
mental truths on which the Society was based. 
The Rev. Burman Cassin, M.A. (rector of St. 
George's, Southwark), supported the resolution. 
He though’ as the society was for the relief of aged 
Christian pilgrims it had a double claim upon all 
Christians for their support. He would welcome 
to his pulpit any Wednesday evening any minister 
who would plead its claim, and he would do his 
best to help the society amongst his people. 

Before the resolution was put to the meeting, Mr. 


(towards the erection of which Messrs. J. and J. W. 
Pease had contributed the munilicent sum of 7,500/, | 
or nearly one-half of the cost) was given at length | 
in the report. The Chairman moved the adoption | 

The Hon. and Rev. W. II. Fre- 
mantle seconded the motion, which was carried, as 
were other resolutions spoken to by Mr. Vivian, | 
M.P., Mr. Sydney Buxton, and others. | 


— — — — 


SEAMEN’S CHRISTIAN FRIEND SOCIETY, | 
The annual meeting of this socic 1. 
the Institution, opposite London Docks, on Tues- | 


day evening, and was largely attended by seamen 
The chair was occupied by Licut.-Col. 


Marshall, a member of the committee, inquired 
if he was at liberty to move an amendment to omit 
the names of the five gentlemen proposed to be 
added to the committee. After some warm discus- 
sion, the Chairman ruled against the amendment 
being received, saying that itwas competent for the 
meetiog to add to the committee, but not to reject 
the names proposed. He therefore put the motion 
to the meeting, and on its rejection by a large 


majority, said, You have no committee, then; and 


I vacate the chair.” He then left the hall, accom- 


ty was held at panied by teveral of his supporters. 


Mr. W. Heathfield, a member of the committee, 
was then voted to the chair, and a motion for the 


adoption of the report and the re-election of last 
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year's committee, without the additional names 

roposed, was moved by Mr. Howe, seconded b 
Mr. J. GapsBy, supported by the Rev. A. i. 
BAXTER, and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. Box proposed, and the Rev. G. 
PLAYFORD seconded the following resolution, which 
was also adopted :— 

That Rule 4, 14, be altered, omitting the third 
line, and inserting after the word“ Christ in the fifth 
line whose views are in acoordance with the truths of 


Revelation as embodied in our trust deeds and printed 
at the end of annual report. 


The Rev. E. VInALL moved, and Mr. BouLpEN 
seconded the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

That this meeting has beard with anxiety 
increased pecuniary wants of the institution, in conse- 

uence of the larger number of the inmates of the 

ornsey Rise Asylum, the maintenance of the building, 
and the increased payments through the larger allow- 
ances which the society agreed to make five years ago 
to meet the necessities of the pilgrims, consequent upon 
the now higher prices of living. Therefore, this meet- 
ing pledges itself to afford, by means of subscriptions, 
donations, and congregational collections, the pecuniary 
aid necessary to enable the committee to meet the 
demand made upon them. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman was also 
adopted, and the meeting closed with the doxology 
and benediction. 


of the 


The annual meeting of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle Colportage Association took place last week 
under the presidency of Mr. Spurgeon. The report 
showed that the number of men employed had 
increased from eighteen in 1873, to eighty-six in 
1878. The value of the sales reached a total for 
the year of 6,651/. 198. 10d., being 1,256/. in excess 
of the previous twelve months. In addition to the 
sales 160,000 tracts were distributed. The subscrip- 
tions for the year were 3,702/. 16s. Ghd. including 
5451. 58. to the capital fund, and 1,991/. 68. 6d. local 
subscriptions. The report was adopted. 

Primitive Mernopist Missrons.—On Tuesday 
night the annual meeting of the Primitive Methodist 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society was held at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Mr. John Howells in 
thechair. The Society was established in 1843, and 
aims at — at home and abroad charches hold- 
ing Primitive Methodist views, and assisting such 
as require aid. The report shows that the Society 
has 119 ministers and missionaries in England and 
Wales, who areengaged working forty- eight circuits, 
besides the Scotch and Irish stations. There have 
been built during the year nineteen chapels and 
eight new schools, while four schools have been en- 
larged. The missionaries of the Society have held 
2,129 open-air services, and 173,273 pastoral visits 
have been paid. There are in Canada seventy-seven 
missionaries, and in Australia ninety-five, while to 
the stations of the latter colony three have just gone 
out. Owing to the Kaffir war the African mission 
has not been so successful this year. The year’s 
expenditure has been much in excess of the receipts, 
which were 23,268/. leaving a deficiency of over 


4,000“. 


Epitome of Tels, 


At a Council held by the Queen at Windsor on 
Thursday, Her Majesty declared her consent to the 
marriage of the Duke of Connaught with the third 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. 
The honour of knighthood was conferred upon 
Col. Henderson, C. B. 

The betrothal of the Duke of Connaught was 
celebrated at Balmoral Castle on Tuesday after- 


noon. By command of Her Majesty all the 
tenantry, keepers, and workpeople were invited to 
Balmoral to drink to the health of the Prince and 


his intended bride. A large company assembled. 
Dancing followed, and the rejoicings were kept up 
till a late hour. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived in 
London on Friday morning, baving crossed from 
Calais in the new twin steamer, the Calais-Douvres, 
which made the passage in one hour and thirty-five 
minutes, against an adverse tide and with a fresh 
south-westerly gale blowing. Very little motion 
was felt on board. In the afternoon the Prince 
held a levée, on behalf of Her Majesty, at St. 
James’s Palace. The Crown Prince of Germany 
was present. Presentations were made to the 
number of about 350. In the evening the Prince of 
Wales dined with the Earl of Coventry and the 
Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms in St. 
James's Palace. 

The Prince of Wales paid a visit to Her Majesty 
on Saturday afternoon, and took luncheon with the 
Queen, the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, 
and Princees Beatrice. 

On Saturday the Earl of Beaconsfield had an 
audience of the Queen. 

A Cabinet Council was held on Saturday at the 
ofticial residence of the Premier. All the Ministers 
were present, 

On Sunday the Bishop of Peterborough preached 
before Her Majesty and the Royal Family. 

On Friday night a grand banquet was given by 
Her Majesty at Windsor Castle, in honour of the 
visit of the Crown Prince of Germany to this 
22 

On Monday evening the Queen and Court left 
Windsor Castle for Balmoral. Her Majesty was 
accompanied by the Princess Beatrice and by the 
daughters of the Prince of Wales, the Princesses 
Victoria and Maud. 

On Monday morning the Crown Prince and 


Princess of Germany concluded their visit to the 
Queen at Windsor Castle, and returned to London, 
where they are expected to remain a fortnight. 

On Saturday next, May 25, the Prime Minister 
will give a full-dress banquet, at his official resi- 
dence, in Downing-street, in celebration of Her 
Majesty’s birthday. The Prince of Wales has 
accepted an invitation to be present on the occasion. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., has almost recovered 
from his severe attack of congestion of the lungs, 
and it is hoped that in a few days he will be able 
to attend to his Parliamentary duties. 

The health of Earl Russell bas been in a pre- 
carious state all the week, and a fatal result was 
feared on Friday. His lordship has since somewhat 
rallied, but is very weak. No material change has 
taken place since Sunday. 

The Hon. Robert Bourke, M. P., Under-Secreta 
for Foreign Affairs, is suffering from a severe attac 
of congestion of the lungs, but is now better. 


On Thursday the remains of Mrs. Bright were 
interred in the graveyard attached to the Friends’ 
Meeting House, George-street, Rochdale. One 
hundred and fifty of Messrs. Bright’s workmen 
walked in procession. 

The Daily News understands that the King of 
the Belgians has accepted the invitation of the 
committee to become an honorary member of the 
Aborigines Protection Society. 

Captain Sir George Nares is named for a second 
command of the discovery ship Alert. This cruise 
will not, however, be to the North, the Antarctic 
rather than the Arctic being the intended scene of 
her future explorations. 

Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., has addressed a letter 
in Welsh to his fellow-countrymen of the Princi- 
sere He points out the imminent danger in 
which the country now stands in respect of the 
Eastern complication, and remarks that it is in the 
power of the people to stay war by speaking against 
it with such emphasis and unanimity that the 
Government will dare not go against them. He 
therefore adjures the Welsh people to give imme- 
diate and effective expression to their pacific senti- 
ments. 

A South Wales Conference of the opponents of 
war will be held to-morrow at Aberdare, and it is 
expected that the trade societies will be well repre- 
sented on the occasion, and that Mr. Richard, 
M.P., will be present. 

The Registrar-General puts the population of 
England and Wales in the middle of this year, 
1878, at 24,854 397, or 307,088 more than in the 
middle of last year; the ulation of Scotland at 
3,593,929, an increase of 33,212; of Ireland at 
5,433,640, an increase of 97,245, which last number 
appears very large indeed. The total rr of 
the United Kingdom is stated at 33,881,966, or 
437,547 more than at the corresponding period in 
last year. 

The Master of the Rolls gave judgment on Satur- 
day in the case of the petition presented by the 
Rev. F. Besant, vicar of Sibsey, praying for the 
removal from the custody of her mother, Mrs. 
Annie Besant, of Mabel Emily Besant, their child, 
in the eighth year of her age, on the ground that 
Mrs. Besant entertains atheistic opinions and 

culiar views on the population question. The 
estes of the Rolls held that Mrs. Besant had on 
these questions so ruined her reputation that it 
would be impossible for her to associate with any 
respectable woman in this country, and as he bad 
come to the conclusion that it would not be for the 
benefit of the child that she should remain with a 
person who had lost her reputation, he ordered 
that the child should be given up to the father. 


It appears from returns just completed that 
during last year 51,873 persons sailed from Liver- 
pool for the United States and British North 
America, and that 44 990 passengers reached the 
Mersey from those countries. 

In attempting to quell a disturbance which 
occurred on Saturday night in one of the low 
quarters of Birmingham, five policemen were 
seriously injured. One of them, named Copestake, 
is not expected to recover. 

With respect to the murder of Lord Leitrim and 
his servants, it is contidently accepted as a fact in 
certain circles that the case for the Crown will be 
sup rted by the evidence of an informer.” 

the York Herald reports that the storm of Satur- 
day was very violent in that county. In the 
neighbourhood of Doncaster a woman was killed by 
the Jightniog, while at Thirsk an immense quantity 
of glass has been broken by the heavy haul which 
accompanied the storm. 

Within the last ten days sixteen bodies from the 
Eurydice have been picked up. On Friday six 
were found in the neighbourhood of Chichester, and 
on Saturday two more were brought into Ports- 
mouth Harbour. The body of Lieutenant T. A. 
Burney was brought in the evening to Haslar 
Hospital. Nothiog was done at the wreck on 
Saturday. 

On Monday morning snow fell heavily in the 
north of Scotland, and the Grampian and Sidlaw 
ranges are white as in winter. The temperature 
has become very cold. Lately the weather bas been 
very unsettled. 

There was a great meet of bicyclists at Hampton 
Court on Saturday. About two thousand were 
present; the spectators were very numerous, the 
weather was very fine, and the proceedings alto- 
gether proved highly successful. 

Mr. Leatham, M. P., on Saturday received a 
deputation from the Huddersfield Temperance 
Society, which sought to ascertain his views on an 
English Sunday Closing Bill, He said he heartily 


| approved of the 


principle of a Sunday Closing Bill, 
but before it became law there should be a decided 
manifestation of public feeling in its favour. He 
should support amendments similar to those which 
had been proposed in the measure for Ireland. 

Lord Salis — 4 — at the fifteenth anni - 
ve dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, which 
took place at Willis’s Rooms on Saturday evening. 
Mr. Archibald Forbes proposed the toast of the 
‘* Military, Naval, and Auxiliary Forces,” Lord 
Napier of Magdala responding for the army, Lord 
Clarence Paget for the navy, and Lord Gerard for 
the auxiliary forces. The toast of the Foreign 
Ministers,” proposed by Lord Edmond Fitzmazrice, 
M.P., was acknowledged by Count Beust, and 
among the other as were Prince Louis 
Napoleon, Lord Houghton, the Earl of Dunraven, 
Uardinal gg? r. Goschen, M.P., and Mr. 
H. M. Stanley. he subscriptions amounted to 
about 1,200/. Lord Salisbury, in acknowledging 
the toast of his health, said that the speeches that 
evening had shown that “ in all these violent party 
fights which seem to render the nation asunder we 
do not even disturb by a ripple the profound 
harmony of national and patriotic sentiment. In 
this great and almost supreme crisis in the fortune 
of Europe (he added) I cannot but regard that as a 
favourable augu I believe that our happy issue 
from the difficulties which may now seem to environ 
us will depend upon the harmony and the unity of 
that patriotism which will meet every danger 
except loss of honour.” 

The annual meeting of the Sunday Society was 
held on Saturday at 3 Hall, under the 
presidency of Lord Rosebery. Resolutions were 
adopted approving the policy of the Government in 
continuing the Sunday opening of the museums at 
Kew, Hampton Court, and Greenwich, and asking 
for an extension of the same arrangement to the 
national collections in the metropolis. It was also 
resolved to present a memorial to the president of 
the Royal Academy, asking for the opening of the 
Academy on one or two Sunday afternoons durin 
the present season. Among the speakers were Lord 
Dorchester, Lord Dunraven, Professor Corfield, Mr. 
Hopwood, M. P., and Mr. Macdonald, M. P. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have resolved 
not to proceed further with the two bills relating 
to the water supply of the metropolis, on the ground 
that there was no chance of their being passed this 
session. 

University College, London, and University Col- 
lege Hospital gain between them 50,000. by the 
deatb of the late Sir Francis Goldsmid, M.P., who 
was the treasurer of each of these institutions. The 
deceased baronet has also left 10,000. to the West 
London Synagogue of British Jews, 

The Archbishop of Dublin, like several other 
ecclesiastical persons, has been asked his opinion 
as to the threatening war. In his reply, Dr. Trench 
admits that war would be most deplorable” ; but 
he adds :—‘‘ I am not prepared to affirm, with my 
imperfect knowledge, that the war with which we 
are threatened, and which some people are doing 
so much to bring upon us, would be unjustifiable. 
I can conceive circumstances under which it would 
be necessary. 

At a special meeting of the Derby Town Council 
last week, the mayor announced that Mr. Bass, 
M.P., had increased his proffered contribution 
towards the cost of a public park for the town from 
1.0001. to 5,000L It was also stated that Lord 
Belper had offered a portion of Derwent Park of 
upwards of forty-eight acres for the sum of 56,633/., 
or a little more than thirty-five acres for 34,473. 

Two deputations, representing the Yorkshire and 
Manchester Chambers of Commerce, on Thursday 
waited on Lord Salisbury, and in pointing out the 
unfair nature of some of the European tariffs, asked 
the Government to use its efforts with a view of 
securing better terms in dealing with British goods. 
The Foreign Secretary explained that the Ministry 
was anxious to do anything in its power, but free 
trade appeared to be retrograding rather than ad- 
vancing amongst — nations. It would be im- 
possible to adopt retaliatory measures, which would 
in some cases only increase existing difficulties. 


The London School Board sat only a quarter of 
an hour on Wednesday. The arrangements for the 
examination of candidates for the echolarships to be 
competed for next June were agreed to, and the 
Works Committee were instructed to prepare the 
necessary plans for an infirmary and a swimming- 
bath in connection with the school-ship Shaftes- 
bury. 

The-corpses of two more of the men lost in the 


Eurydicé were recovered on Friday. It is feared 
that the ship is sinking more deeply into the mud, 
and it is stated that grave doubts are now enter- 
tained as to the possibility of raising her. 

The Town Council of Maidstone have decided by 
a majority of two, after a debate of nearly three 
hours, to open the town library and museum on 
Sunday afternoon, 

The prolonged trial of the Irish will case Bagot 
v. Bagot was concluded in Dublin on Monday. The 
jury found that the late Mr. Neville Bagot made 
the will in question—and left the bulk of his pro- 
perty to his brothers—while he was under a delusion 
as to his wife’s conduct, but they acquitted the 
defendants of fraud or undue influence, The effect 
of this finding is a verdict for Mrs. Bagot. A new 
trial is spoken of. 

It is announced that Father Curci will be nomi- 
nated cardinal d latere in the next Consistory. _ 

On Saturday the Pope received a deputation 
from the English Catholic Union, headed by the 
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The physicians insist on the necessity of the 

Pope’s quitting the Vatican in July for Monte 
Cassino. 
Earls of Denbigh and Gainsborough. His Holiness, 
referring to the re-establishment of the Roman 
hierarchy in England and Scotland, expressed a hope 
that the works of the good Catholics in those 
countries might restore to the bosom of the Church 
all the children of the nation which was formerly 
called the land of saints,’ ” 

President Hayes has recommended the Senate to 
appropriate the sum awarded to the Fishery Com- 
mission with such discretion to the executive of 
the Government in regard to its payment as, in the 
wisdom of Congress, the public interests may seem 
to require. Mr. Evarts, the Secretary of State, 
questions the competency of the commission to 
make the award except unanimously, but intimates 
that an appropriation should be made in the present 
session, and that before the close of the year the 
attention of England will be called to the senti- 


ments of the United States Government as they may | 


be expressed by Congress. 

Several vessels laden with passengers and live 
stock have sailed from Sydney for New Guinea, 
where gold has been discovered. 

The harvest prospects in the United States are so 
brilliant that, according to the New York Times, 
nothing short of a cataclysm of nature” can pre- 
vent them having such crops as will stand un- 
equalled in the country’s history. There is to be a 
truly magnificent yield of wheat,” but there is a 
cautious avoidance of con‘ident predictions about 
the yield of cotton. 

The Prince of Wales has forwarded 1, 000k. for 
the sufferers by the recent explosion in the Rue 
Beranger, Paris. The number of victims is now 
ascertained—viz., fourteen—and all but two of the 
bodies have been recovered. ‘Twenty-eight injured 
persons are in the hospital. 

A letter has been addressed by the French 
Minister of the Interior to the Prefect of the Seine, 
on the subject of a resolution of the Municipal 
Council of Paris respecting the proposed public 
celebration of the centenary of Voltaire. The 
Minister maintains that the resolution treats of 
matters with which the Council has nothing 
whatever to do, and that therefore it cannot be 
sanctioned. 

Despatches from Ottawa, received in New York, 
state that preparations against Fenian raids con- 
tinue throughout Canada, and that four gunboats 
have been ordered to Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

One hundred thousand persons visited the Paris 
Exhibition on Sanday last, being the largest num- 
ber yet recorded. 

Father Hyacinthe will give four Sunday afternoon 
lectures next month in the Cirque d’Hiver. 

Advices received at Cairo from Kartoum announce 
that the Nile has begun to rise in a satisfactorily 
abundant manner in Upper t. 

According to a St. Petersburg correspondent of 
Mayfair the feeling in the Russian capital is“ fear. 
fully anti-English.”’ Especial hatred is entertained 
towards Her Majesty the Queen. The people appl 
to Her Majesty the most hateful terms to be foun 
in the Russian language. 

Some time ago the publisher of a Society 
journal called the Whitehall Review was convicted 
of libelling two persons named Thornton, by 
insinuating that they had murdered a Mr. Wood, 
who had left them some property by his will. On 
Monday, when the publisher came up in the Queen’s 
Bench Division for judgmont, the writer of the libel 
and the editor of the Review filed affidavits 
admitting their error and expressing regret. The 
court acquitted the persons concerned of an 
malicious intention, but imposed on the nomi 
defendant a fine of 2501. 

Lord Derby is about to present 5001 to the 
Liverpool Council of Education for the establish. 
ment of one of the scholarships which connect the 

ublic elementary schools of the town with the 

igher education of the Liverpool College and the 
Liverpool Institute. In conformity with the request 
of the Council his Jordship’s name will be associated 
with the scholarship. 


Miscellaneous. 
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In the June number of the Contemporary Review, 
Canon Farrar will reply in detail to the various 
criticisms which have been passed upon his book, 
„Eternal Hope,” by the writers who have debated 
the question of Future Punishment in the Con- 
temporary for April and May. 

The Rev. W. W. Skeat, M. A., the well-koown 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, was on Wednesday elected to 
the newly-founded Elrington and Bosworth Anglo- 
Saxon Professorship at the University of Cambri ipo. 

Sir F. Goldsmid hee bequeathed 40,000/. to Uni- 
versity College, Gower-street. 

A new oratorio, written by the Musical Professor 
of Harrow School, Mr. John Farmer, and entitled 
Christ and His Soldiers, is announced for perfor- 
mance at Exeter Hall on Saturday afternoon 
next, in aid of the Convalescent Home attached 
to King’s College Hospital. 

The commission for the arrangement of the text 
of Luther’s writings has been convened at Coburg, 
and consists of Professor Camphausen from Bonn, 
Deacon Kubn from Dresden, and Professor Bertheau 
from Göttingen. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE ScotcH DIssENTERS.— 
The 1 Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P., bas con- 
sented to receive a deputation in London to-morrow 


from the Free Church United Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, and other Dissenting bodies in Scotland, when 
an address will be presented to him, thanking him 
for his conduct upon the Eastern Question. Among 
the deputation will be Dr. John Cairns, Professor 
Calderwood, Dr. Walter Smith, and the Rev. W. 
Pulsford. The address in question has the signa- 
tures of 820 Free Church ministers, 500 United 
Presbyterian ministers, and 200 other Nonconfor- 
mist ministers—in all, 1,520. 

University or Lonpon.—The annual meeting 
of the Convocation of the University of London was 
held on Tuesday. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Registrar, 
laid on the table the new Supplemental Charter 

nted by the Crown, extending the powers of the 

niversity so as to enable it to open all its degrees 
to women. On the motion of the chairman, the 
charter was carried with acclamation. Since the 
r meeting of Convocation an address, signed 

y 1,960 women, had been presented to the Senate 
expressing their “‘ heartfelt gratitude for the noble | 
= it has taken in coming forward first among the 

niversities of Great Britain to propose fo open all 
its degrees to women, and thereby to place them 
in the position so long coveted of free intellectual 
activity, alike unhindered by mistaken protection 
and unfettered by ancient prejudice.” At the pre- 
sentation of prizes on Wednesday the chair was 
taken by Sir John Lubbock, the Vice-Chancellor, 
in the unavoidable absence of Earl Granville, the 
Chancellor of the University. It was stated that 
the number of candidates who had presented them- 
selves for examination had steadily increased, and 
was now 2,123. 

THe Prospects or THe Season.—Looking around 
and consulting the reports of our correspondents we 
see that the promise of a good season is reflected 
from every department of both farm and garden. 
There isan abundant crop of grass, cereals are 
looking well and are somewhat — potatoes 
are showing their shaws with promising regularity, 


and have as yet suffered no serious check, wall 
fruits have in many places, more especially in the 
south, been rendered barren by the east winds, but, 
taking a general view, there is even in this preca- 
rious department of fruit culture a better promise 
than we have had for three years past : pears have 
produced but little bloom, butthetime was so favour- 
rable that we expect a fair average crop : cherries are 
partially distributed, and in many places are plen- 
tiful : of plums and apples the show is such that it 
seems none too soon to get the baskets ready: of 
bush fruits collectively the crop will be enormous 
if present promises are of any value. As regards 
gooseberries, however, we must already chronicle a 
partial failure, which is bad news for the makers of 
cheap champagne. However, it is a world anda 
season for compensations, and if gooseberries should 
prove scarce there will be an abundant growth of 
rhubarb. —Gardeners’ Magazine. 

Tue Famine Ix CHINA — The India and China 
mail just received vid Brindisi . advices from 
Shanghai up to the 4th of April. The local news- 

pers contain numerous references to the terrible 
amine which is still ravaging the northern proviaces 
of China. The following letter, addressed by an 
English missionary to the secretary of the Famine 
Relief Fund in Shanghai, is printed in the Celestial 
Empire :—‘‘1 regret to say that in the regions of 
Lao- Ling, Teu-Ping, and Ling- Hsien, in Shantung, 
and Ning-Ching, in Chibli, where we have mission 
stations, the distress is, if possible, worse than it 
was last year. Ihe continued drought for three 
years has brought the people to an absolute state of 
misery and destitution. Until the present winter 
many of the wealthy landowners and farmers have 
beep able to live on their store from former years 
and m crops daring the drought, and afford a 
little help to their poorer neighbours. But now, 
they, too, are without food, have had to sell their 
farm implements, cattle, pawn their land (where 


they could), and live on the horrid stuff that the 
poorest have had to eat so long. It cannot be 
called food, as it yields no nourishment, but it 
quells the awful pain of hunger, for a time, only, in 
too many cases, to produce greater pain, or wasting 
disease. The complaint is, that the young men are 
too feeble to work in their fields just now, when the 
season for labour is come. Many villages are half 
depopulated, and I one village on the border 
line of 1 and Chihli provinces, utterly 
deserted ; every house stripped of roof, door, and 
window; the bare mud walls alone standing. Chil- 
dren are sold or given away, and sometimes young 
infants are buried alive by their parents. During 
absence from home for a few months of a young 
man, recently married, and who is a member of one 
of our churches—his family were reduced to such 
fearful straits, that in order to get food his father 
and mother sold his young wife. Some of the most 
unaccountable methods are resorted to by these poor 
a in their extremity for procuring food. Deaths 
rom starvation are daily occurring in every village, 
and tilence is still abroad, in some instances 
carrying off whole families. 


Proposep New University. — A memorial 
having recently been presented to the Government 
praying that a charter might be granted to Owens 
College, conferring upon it the rank of à university, 
to be called the University of Manchester, a depu- 
tation waited on Wednesday upon the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at the Privy Council Office, with the 
view ot ensuring that if a new university be created 
its principle shall be that of a confederation of col- 
leges, and that its name may not be a merely local 
one. The deputation represented the Clothworkers 


Company of London, the City Councils of York and 


Linooln, the Town Councils of Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Huddersfield, Halifax, borough, 
Hull, Richmond, Doncaster, Wakefield, Rother- 
ham, Dewsbury, and Darlington, as well as various 
educational and scientific societies from those and 
other towns in the North of land. The 
Marquis of Ripon, Mr. Aldam, High Sheriff of 
Yorkshire, Dr. Acland, Lord F. Cavendish, and 
several other gentlemen, having explained the 
object of the deputation, the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, in reply, said he entirely oonourred 
with the remark that it was a wide, and at the 
same time most difficult question to deal with. 
So complex was it that he could not then be ex- 
ee to — any opinion on it on behalf of Her 

ajesty s Government. The entire question, how. 
ever, would be taken into consideration as soon as 
Government was able to do so. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could assure the deputation 
that, so far as his part in the matter was concerned, 
he should be most anxious to give the fullest 
consideration to the question, as it bore on the 
department with which he was specially connected. 
(Hear.) It had always seemed to him, in consider- 
ing educational proposals, to be a great object to 
endeavour to harmonise the system of education 
throughout the country —an end which, though 
easy to speak of, implied a task which it was not 
80 easy to accomplish. Of course, a t and 
increasing demand for university facilities un- 
doubtedly called for some increase of supply ; but 
whether that supply was to be furnished by improv- 
ing the institutions they already possessed, or by 
— new institutions, was a question of 
considerable importance, and one which it was unde- 
sirable by precipitate action to make a mistake upon. 
The action of Owen’s Coll had been of great 
advantage in awakening public attention on the 
matter. He entirely assented to what his noble 
friend had said, as to this being a subject to which 
Her Majesty’s Government would devote their best 
and early attention. (Hear.) The Ministers 
having been thanked for their courtesy, the 
deputation withdrew. 


Gleanings. 
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Heroine is perhaps as peculiar a word as any 
in our language : the first two letters of it are male, 
the three first female, the four firsta brave man, 
and the whole word a brave woman. 

** Surely you must be tired, aunty? I can’t think 
how it is you are able to work so long. Lawks 
bless you, my dear, when 1 onst sets down to it 
like, I'm just too lazy to leave off.” 

A little American boy, asking another who 
Good Friday was, received the withering reply, 
„Woll, you go home and read your ‘ Kobinson 
Crusoe. 

A courteous old clergyman, being told a very 
tough story, said: Since you were an eye-witn 
I 2 must believe you, but I don’t think 1 d 
have believed it if I had seen it myself.” 

Physician: Put out your tongue a little 
further.“ Why, doctor, do you think a woman's 
tongue has no end?“ Physician: ‘‘An end, 
perhaps, madam, but no cessation.” 

Several years ago a young man in New Orleans 
put asum of money in a savings-bank, and forgot 
all about it uatil recently, when, after reckon 
1 = interest, it was found that—the bank 

„Oh! how dreadful,” said an old lady, reared in 
an atmosphere of Conservative 1 when 
the other day Mr. Gladstone was pointed out to 
her at the funeral of a distinguished friend ; I do 
trust he isn’t come to e a disturbance,” — 
Mayfair. 
= ms GLADSTONE —— 5. NEWDEGATE. —On 

ursday evening, while the Speaker was putti 
an unopposed return, Mr. Gladstone 2 
House to shake hands with and hold a short 
conversation with Mr. Newdegate. His movement 
attracted attention, and when he sat down on the 
steps of the gangway, like any second-rate member, 
the Tories thought it necessary to mark their feel - 
ing on the occasion by loud and pro d cheers. 
Seeing that they had no chance of having a quiet 
chat, the two strange political friends rose ther 
and left the House in company, their progress 
watched with amused persistence, and the cheers 
and laughter dying away only when the door shut 
ö — om. London Correspondent of Sheffield 

ent, 

Dress.—Piccadisly, a new Society journal, 
remarks that beauty of dress is obtained at present 
from Paris, owing to some inspiration worthy of 
some of the more intellectual of the Hetairw. Now, 
almost invariably these ‘‘fashions,” as they are 
called, have one distinct motive—to give the mil- 
liners work; and therefore to be as different to 
preceding ones as can well be. It may easily be 
seen that there can be but very few methods of 
perfect dress in the world, and that if it were 
necessary to invent a new method once every six 
months (or oftener), these would soon be 
exhausted, and recourse would have to be 
had to all sorts of ingenious devices and 
extravagances to keep of the requisite novelty. 
This is what happens in Paris; aud as we follow 
the French with a slavish submission, this is what 
happens in England, too. Let but an unholy inspira- 
tion enter the head of milliner orleader of the fashion, 
and straightway everyone mast also be ins in 
like fashion, or remain in that outer kness 
where, for women, alas! there is always gnashing of 
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teeth. If our Englishwomen could only be per- 
suaded to stand upon their dignity at last, and say, 
‘* No, we have been dragged at your chariot wheels 
long enough; we have imitated you till we have 
ruined our husbands and made frights of ourselves, 
and now we will do it no longer. We are sick of 
your caprices, and your follies, and your inconsis- 
tencies, and we will try if, for the fature, we cannot 
dress like ladies without your help.” This is what 
we should like to hear our countrywomen say and 
stand to, and the result of it would be that we 
should no longer drift about from one fashion to 
another, according to the mutations of French taste, 
but have a rationally beautiful drees, suitable to our 
climate and our people, possessing the individuality 
of the English character and the sobriety of 
English taste. 


Eprs’s Caciotne (Quintessence of Cacho).—Cacdoine is 
not so rich as chocolate, or substantial ss prepared cocoa, 
but when made is a very fluid beverage, with an almond-like 
flavour, clean to the pslate as tea, and refreshing to a degree, 
owing to the volatile action of the set free ective principle of 
cacho, theobromine, Cacdoine is the one stimulative warm 
drink th-t affords sterling support to the system. Each 

cket is labelled “James Epps and Co., Homeopathic 

hemi- ts. 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 

Tue Medical profestion are now ordering Cadbury's 
Cocoa Essence in thousands of cases, because it contains 
more nutritious and fiesh-forming elements than sny other 
beverage, and is preferable to the thick starchy Cocoa ordi- 
narily sold. When you ask for Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence be 
sure that you get it, as shopkeepers often push imitations for 
the sake of extra profit. Makers to the Queen. Paris 
depot: 90, Faubourg St. Honoré. 
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| Births, Wurringes, und Denths, 


BIRTH, 


UNWIN—At Rosedale, Handen-road, Lee, on the 17th 
inst., the wife of Mr. Edward Unwin, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

RUMNEY—WATTS—May 14, at the Congregational 
Church, Clifton-road, Bnghton, by the Rev. John Graham, 
Howard Rumney, of Enfield, Midolesex, solicitor, to Mary 
Elisabeth, eldest da ghter of Isaac Watts, of Brighton. 

BROW N — CUNNINGHAM — May 16, at Cambridge 
Heath Congregational Church, Hackney, by Rev. William 
Marshall, Frederick William Brown, of Hackney-road, to 
Mary, youngest — N of the late Samuel Cunningham, 
of Victoria Saw Mille, Hackney-road. 

MASON—LYALL— May 16, at the Hamilton-square Con- 
gregational Church, Birkenhead, C. H. Mason, of Euston 
Station, London, solicitor, to Hannah, daughter of W. 
Lyall, of Mousie, Perthshire. 

DEATHS. 

BASSETT.—March 16, at Onehunga, Auckland, N. Z., 
William Thomas, son of the late Christopher Bassett, of 
Countesthorpe, Leicestershire, aged 4 

GREGORY—May 13, at Cao bridge Park Gardens, Twicken- 
ham, Ellen Gregory, aged 21 years, the beloved daughter 
of Sophia and stepdanghter of G. F. Whiteley, J.P. 


Hottowav's PIIIs.— Mind and body are so closely 
mtertwined that for the former to be vigorous the latter 
must be healthful. The first step towards the maintenance 
of health is to secure perfect digestion, which is readily 
obtained by this noted medicine, the most competent to 
effectually restrain every adverse influence which cen mar, 
impair, or vexatiously modify this all-important process, 
The student, merchant, man of pleasure, and humblest 
labourer may each in turn derive vigour, ease, and strength 
from occasional doses, or a longer course of Holloway’s puri. 
fying Pills. However wavering the mind, or unstrung the 
nerves, this fine medicine will track the derangement to its 
source, where it will overthrow it and establish order and 


purity in its place. 

Vio_et INX.—A ere | bottle of Judson’s Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding hot water.“ Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation? In a pailful of water small woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes, Judson’s Dyes, 
24 colours, sizpence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. 

Perrection, — Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’s World’s Hair 
Restorer never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful 
colour, imparting to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. 
Its action is certain and thorough, quickly banishing grey- 
ness. It is not a dye. It ever proves itself the natural 
strengthener of the hair. Its superiority and excellence are 
established throughout the world, Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

Mra. S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. They are the st rd articles por the hair. 
ae should never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
either, 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is ee hee Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair hes 
been aoming out in handfuls. It cleanses the hair aud scalp, 
and removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Rxckirr's Paris Brun — The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations, Ihe merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers a | therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 

CHILDREN TreEeTHING.—Mrs. Johnson's Soothing Syrup 
cannot imjure the most delicate infant, is used only on the 
gums, contains no narcotic, and gives immediate relief. Of 
all chemists, 2s. 9d. per bots le. 


Adbertisements. 
— — 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
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ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
and Valuers, No, 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 
— 1 ) -_ 14 in 1 of Compensa- 
- * ; 
1 rvices where property ir required to 


17 is a POSITIVE FACT that the 
OLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PAD 


Has Errecrep More Cures, Mane Warmer Frienps, 
Ax Db HAS Groww Faster 1s FAVOUR THAN ALL THE 


REATMENTS COMBINE 
The 
Horx LIVER and STOMACH PAD, 


IME NEW EXTERNAL TREATMENT by 
ABSORPTION. 


YURES the SEVEREST CHRONIO LIVER 
and STOMACH DIFFICULTIES. The 


JOLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PADS 
have proved efficacious in at least 19-20 of all the 
diseases man is heir to. 


OLMAN LIVER and STOMAOH PAD, 
which has established its reputation in a remarkabl 

short time, through its wonderful efficacy in 

diseases having their origin in a torpid liver. The 


[OJ OLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PAD is 


twofold in its action. It gives and takes; it extracts 
and absorbs from the system all bilious, malarious, 
and medicinal poisons. It throws a healthy, gentle 
vegetable tonic into the system by way of the circu- 
lation exactly where nested, being placed over the liver 
and stomach and centre of the nervous system which 
pervades the digestive organs, leaving no uncertain 
results, and avoiding the.circuitous route of the circu- 
lation that internal medicines must always take before 
reaching the liver. 7 
pes reasons are simple enough. The Pad 
oa immediately over the vitals liver and stomach 
nd centre of the nervous system, which pervades the 
— organs. It contains harmless medicated vege- 
table properties that absorb all poisonous and 
deteriorated fluid from the blo d and stomach. The 


Ie OLMAN LIVER and SLOMACH PAD is 

not a patent medicine, but a 
80 ENTIIFICO PRINOIPLE.--The Pad is 
oval shaped, Ain. by 6in., zin. in thickness, and filled 


with fine medica vegetable compounds. It is sus- 
pended about the neck, and worn next the person, over 


he pit of the stomach. n 
OLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PAD. 
SURE CURE FOR 


Iiver Complaints, Neuralgia, Kidney Difficulties, 
Bilious Disorders, Rheumatism, — (other 
Indigestion, Gout, than organic), 
Dyspe psia, Paralysis, Intermittent Fever, 
Constipation, Sciatica, Roman Fever. 
Diarrbma, Lumbago, Sick Headu hes, Ko 


FENHOUSAN Ds of ladies bear testimony to the 


OLMAN LIVER and STOMAOH PAD is 
the most wonderful discovery of the 19th century, and 

a new era in the of medical science. 
Read every word of the pamphlet on this treatment, 
sent post free on application. e 


Fou LIVER and STOMACH PAD is 
1 „ by the Nobility, Aristocracy, and élite of 
D 


lish society. =: Si 
PEN THOU SAND TESTIMONIALS have 


been received attesting to the truth of these statements. 
13 IALS recently received from 
Major-General Lord Clarina, Elm Park, Clarina; Major 
W. E. Hay, London; Hon. G. Stanley. Gloucester-terrace, 
Hyde Park; H. Port, FS A., ya Aug. M. Porter, 
D., St. John’s-wood, N. W.; Mrs. M. Palliser, Annestown, 
Tramore, Ireland; H. Conway, Esq. ; Capt. H. C. Cotton, The 
; R. Reeves, Poole Anthony, 
Tiverton; T. Barnes, W. Hartlepool; J. 
terrace, Regent's Park, N.W.; Mrs. Cath. Christie, W 
near Weymouth; F. J. Thornber, Kendal; W. Madigan, 
Otford, near Sevenoaks; Henry Johnson, Bures; W. B. 
Green. Weston-super-Mare; J. Jury, St. Leonards-on-Sea; 
G. M. Llewellyn, Tiverton; Joseph — Haworth, near 
Keighley; J. Trundley, Great Yarmouth; R. Miller, Thanet- 
„Strand, W.C.; M. P. Galloway, Edinburgh; W. Phipp, 
Newport, I. W.; T. Anderson, The Oaks, Sun er land; E. E. 
Matthews, l. — R Rev. Peter Murphy. C. C., 
Nenagh, Ireland; Miss E. Treadwell, Lawn Villa, Maida-vale, 
W.; Miss Worts, Worthing; Mrs. Martin, Arundel; Chas. 
„Bournemouth; Miss A. Bucknall, Nottingham; J. R. 
Limerick; H Monkhouse, 
George Bark haters tee Hurt 
er, near UgDY ; 0 vey, Hurst- 
pierpoint ; George Frost, London-road, Derby; Lophia Todd, 
„E; G. H. per. Boughton, near Faversham, Kent; 
8. , Louth, inshire ; W. 


Rev. W.Turner, Mount Plea- 
sant, Ryde ; Alice Brown, 21, Montagu-street, W.; Major 
T. H. Hartmuss, ; 


H. ＋ — otel, W.; Mrs. 8. J. M“ Afee, 
Anerley, 8. K.; John Shapland, The Elms, Park, Cheltenham ; 
J. Young, 12, Hampshire-street, Cheetham, Manchester; Rev. 
E. O. Hughes, The Rectory, Lianddeiniolen, Carnarvon ; F. 

ord, „ Hemel Hempstead ; Mrs. E. Tilcock, High- 


street, Biggleswade, Beds ; W. Pickett, West-street. Brighton ; 
J. Culver -street, Acton; F. H. Hovendon, Fes- 
tiniog Railway J. Walton, The Raise, Alston, Cumberland W. 
Mundy, ; D. aterlow G w; J. 


Pownall, ire ; , 

berlain, Lakenheath; Miss 8. Holt, Eccles; Mrs. Spiers, 

Tottenham Park, Tottenham; Mrs. P. U. Atkinson, Plungar, 
; P. Thompson, Todmorden ; Miss Simms 


villas, Richmond ; J. A. Prime, 77, Commercial-street ; Mr. 
Lample, 10, Maida-vale, N. W.; C. H. Musselwhite, 10, Plough- 
road, Rotherhithe. 


Aon oN SALT, for creating perfect 
circulation. 


HOLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PAD. 
0 


EDICATED PLASTERS and WALSH 
and COMPANY'S ABSORPTION SALT can be ob- 

tained of all Chemists and Druggists in the United King- 

dom and the Continent of Europe, or at the offices of 


ALSH and COMPANY, Proprietors, 10, 


. Regent street, London, and 
82, xford-street, 


Price of — — 1 10s. 
Price of Special (ex. size and strength) 15s, 
Extra Special, Spleen Pad 3838. 
Holman's Medicated Body Plasters... 2s. Gd. each. 
„ 28, 6d. per pair. 
Absorption Salt, 18. per package; 56 for six saghanee. 
Rent by mail, free, on receipt of cheque or P. O. O., payable 
to Walsh and Co., Vere-street Post-ottice, London. Consul- 
| tations and explanations free of charge 
GEND tor the DESURIPL1VE TREATISE by 
Professor WALSH, free, on this great treatment 
and principle of A RPTION, as illustrated in the 


OLMAN LIVER and STOMAUH PAD. 
with results of cases and numerous testimonials, 


GNONSULTATIONS and EX NS 
Cc IONS an XPLANATIONS 


„ byte WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
_ mmconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
laver Complaints, Debility, Asthma, Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: — 


REVALENTA ARABICA 


(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
uess, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and et ca, rheumatism, 
out, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, ger!i-, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. enty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions, The 2s. tins are forward 
st free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION,—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chavasse, F.R.C.S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” anal 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :— Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
end marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 

ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural size—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and 1 never felt so well in my life 
as | do now, all the swelling having left me; | have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say | am like a new man—nothing like what I was before I 
took your food. Pray make any use ＋ like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thanks. —I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON.— Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“lam happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbleness, 
my sight bas improved so much as to dis with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. 15 the 
interests of other sufferers, | authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable cong Sam dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, h, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, amd vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No, 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
In consequence of a Liver Complaint, | was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilita and nervous that I was 
unable to read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
pess, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. Ia perfect 
despair | took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. The good God be praised 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself agsin, and able 
to make and receive visits aod resume my social — 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimouial.—*“ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is ove of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, all 
hinds of medicines. It is icularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined it of body, as also iu diarrhea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or * ; inflam irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and and 
be morrhoids.— Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicine 
and Practical M.D.” 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 

“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured me of nightly sweati terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud had digestion, whi lasted eighteen x. 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romaine-des-[sles.” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably ed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
Id., at 28.; of lib., 36. 6d.; lb., 6s.; 51d, 146. 12ib.,, 


32s.; 24)b., 608. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder iu tin canisters for 12 
— 7 at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 34s, ; 
576 cups, 64s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, oF 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nouriah- 
ing and sustaining than even meat. — Ib., 3s. d.; Ab., 66, ; 
lb., 14s.; 12lb., 32s.; 24lb, 60s, 


| Bett DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 

77, Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue Mon de la Cour, Brussels; 
2, Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 
25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.]; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna; 
and at the Grocers and Chemists in every town. 


May 22, 1878. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


- BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100. 
PURCHASERS, 
| JOHN BENNETT, having 
just completed altera- 
tions in his Clock Show- Rooma, 
is enabled to offer to pur- 
chasers the most extensive 
Stock in London, comprising 
Clocks for the Drawing, 
Dining Rooms, and Presenta- 
tion of the highest quality and 
newest designs at the lowest 
| prices. 


BENNETT, 


— — — 


WATCHES 


CLOCKS 


—_—_— — — — — 


MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


ERSONS having SPARE CAPITAL to 
INVEST can obtain first-class Securities, yrelding 

high rates of interest, on real property, for sums rant ing 
from £50 and upwards.—Apply, H. C. Soden, Esq., Solicitor, 
23, Budge-row, Cannon-atreet. 


. HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 and £50 per 
annum, tenable for TWO YEARS, will be for COM 
PETITION ⸗wongst Students for the Congregational 
Ministry, who enter this Col in September next.— 
— 2 ſor admission should made without delay to, 
and all necessary information can be obtained from, tne 
Secretary, the Rev. F. Stephens, Birchfield, Birmingham, 


0 — HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters, the 
Misses THOKPE, assisted by Masters and Qualified 
English and Foreign Governesses. 


— 0 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Heap Mastsr— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq. M.A. (I on- 
dou), Gold Meda)list in Classics, late Andrews Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
a College, London, Fellow of University College, 
ondon. 


——— — — 


Srconpn MastEer— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 O 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship ........................ 25 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship. .................... 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-cquipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fi Ids for cricket and football, 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, Ke, apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary aud Preacher, the 
Kev. Philip P. Kowe, M.., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton 


SUMMER TERM, from May Ist to Jury let. 


EDUCATION. 
CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS. 
A A tho-oughly efficient Schcol, situated in one of the 
healthiest du tr eis of Englani. Keterences. 
C. STEWART, LL.D, Principal. 

ST. LEONARD'S, HASTINGS. 
DOOR HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH- 

MENT, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE. 
Select Board aad residence in a Minister's house. Home 


comforts, 
For terms, address Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


ST. LEONARDS ON-SEA. 
IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL 


Headmaster—R. JOHNSTONE, M. A., LL.B., 
Assisted by six resident masters. 

Classics, Mathematics, Modern , and thorough 
English taught. The junior division tramwed by ladies. 
Delicate boys requiring a mild climate receive the greatest 
care. 

For Prospectus apply to Mrs. DUFF, the Lady Pr nciral. 
_ The SUMMER TERM wili commence May Aru. 


O on COUNTY MIDULE- CLASS 
SCHOOL 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this School for thirty- igat years arises fron 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, aritn- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercanule correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have pa se the Pharmaceutical 
Society's EA mmstious and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local i xamivations im Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of Englaud. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas, 
Al the Candidates sent up from this School 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 18 


Fur views and pros ly to the Princi , Messrs. 
J. aud J. W. Marsh. e 9 


— 


poses the 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M.A. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council f 
the Philological Society, &c., 

Vice-MasTER-— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Correspondin, 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Society of Maw. 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematicsand Logic in Aireda! 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY E., LL.D. (Edin.), B.A 
F. E. I. S. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng. 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; slso B. A.; First Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY}, Esq., B. A., late Scholar and Priseman of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge; 9th Classic in 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Eeq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 


Lavy Resipent—Miss COUKE. 


The SUMMER TERM commenced 2ad May, 1878. 

For and further information appiy co the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Riv, 
R. H MARTEN. R. A. Lee. SN 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, wear WAKEFIELD. 
EstTaBLisuep 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 

Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
petent Masters 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esa., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Eeq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. X., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Fimance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
a . « « nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, [| examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that | have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness.— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Report, Midsu-nmer, 1874. 

he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Piayground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 
course of instruction includes all branches ou « sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as 10 
fit the Pupils for any departmeut of business, or for entrance 
ac the Universities. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For l'rospectuses. with a view of the Premises, 
Terms, aud further mformation, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


IDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY- 
COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 
London. Pupils ate carefully prepared for the varios 
examinations by resident graduates. Several have passed 
College of Preceptors, and the South Kensington Science 
and Art. There area few VACANCIES. Diet unlimited 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 gu vess.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, address Dr. Gayfer. 


YTAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829. by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses. &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—THE SIEGE OF 
1KOY has been reproduced, with new Scenery end 
hffects; rendered by Mr. lin RAIN E. supported by an 
efficient stef—THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN, by 
Prof. Pevpen.— CLAY AND THE POTTER, by Prof. 
GaroneR.— MODERN GUNS AND PROJECTILES, 
by Mir. J. L Kino —CLHOPATRA’S NEEDLE, by Mr. 
N. R. Ma. — BULGARIA, by Mr. E. Witkie.— 
DR SAMUEL JOHNSON AND His FRIENDs, b 
Dr. Aveting —THE TELEPHONE, The OXY- 
HY!) ROGEN MICROSCUPE, and TORPEVOES by 
Mr. J. L. Kine. —HAYLISNG ISLAND, WHEKE I! 18 
AND ALL ABUUT IT, by Mr. J. L. Kino —Adm.sion 
to the whole le.; Schools and Children under 10, 64. 
Reserved Stalls (including Admission) 2s. Gd. Open at 
‘lwelve end Seven, Carriages at Five and fen. 


THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SUOIKTY’S ANNUAL 
RECKIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Binxsecn Buitpine Socisty, aud 
80, Southampton-buildinge, Chancery- laue. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
urposes.—Apply at the Office of the BinksEcK FREEHOLD 

1 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan. 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BIK Fe BANK, 29 and 30) 
Svuthampton-buildings, Chaucery-lane = Depos''s received ot 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable ou 
demand, 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly in'ro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed op tie Minnnum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 
Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. Ou Mondays the Bauk u open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 2 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition 
have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and Back 


A Premium of One Shilling Insures £1000 if Killed, or £6 
per week if laid up by Injury during the Double Journey. 


POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


may also be effected for Oxz, Turer, or Twetve 
Moytus, on moderate terms. 


Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, 
or at the 


Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seeretary. 


1. PROMPTLY NEGOTIATED, 


to any amount, upon 
Landed Estates, Freehbuld aud Leaseho'd Properties, 
Building Land, Reversions, Life Policies, 


Farming Stocks, Furniture, and all sound Securitics. 
INGLEDEW and GREEY 
(Eetablished 1853), 
12, FURNIVAL’S INN, LONDON, E.. 


—— — 


— ð —— i —— — — — — — — —— 


O INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 
amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDIN 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E. C., on deposit at 5 and on pre. 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum. The business of the 
Society consists —— | making advances on Freehold 
or Leasehold property on Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
and u therefore offers to inve.tors a medium for obtamimg a 
remunerative rate of interest with security of the soundest 
description, Further particulars can be had on application 
to J. Salmon Stott, Secretary. 


BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH-CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supplied at Special Prices for Cash (saving frum 
25 to 50 per cent... 
Tone, Touch, and Style— Beautiful. 

Mechanism, Improvements, and Con-truction— Perfect, 
Opinions of Press, Testimonialr, avd Iliustrated Catalogues 
gratis and post free. 

86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Soutu Kgensineoron, 

Lonvon, S. W. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 


At wholesale prices (for cash). Pianctortes, 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 
guineas; Harmomums, 3 steps,6 guneas. All in elegant 
Walnut Cases. Warranted best make. Write for Iilus- 
trated Price Lists aud Testimonials to G. LINeTsap, 
Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSIIOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 


LONDON. N. W. 


— — — 


YOAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.— Best Walls- 
end, 258. cash, Wallsend— Claes , 234 cash, Best 
Inland, 23e,cash; In aud, Class KB, 2ls. cash Best Coke, 

14. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


— — — or 


— — — — — — 


YOALS.—LEA aud CO. 8 BEST WALLSEND, 

/ .—tletton of Lambton, 23% Wallsend Seconds, 240. ; 
best Wigan, 238 best Silkstone, 255 dest Stafford, 22s ; 
nen Silksioue, 2, Derby Bright, 20s,; Barusley, 20s. ; 
Küchen, 198. Hartley, 18+; Cobblies, 18s; Nute, 18+.; 
Steam, 208; Coke, IA, per 12 sacks. Cash. Screened, 
Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E., Great 
Northern Rates), King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.: 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent's Park-basia, 


N. W and |, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


— — — — 


ye MUU THAN A QUALibnuw UF A 
CENITUKY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Coloaies as 
the KEST and SAFEST artic'e for Cleaning Plate. 
Sold in bexes, Id., 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, by Chemists 
Ironmongers, Kc. Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 


WASHING MACHINERY, 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS ffi, 
t 


AN OLCLIV/TY AND 


— 
SLWINC o> ( 4 1 
MACHINES fey WS SYRINGES 
& TOLLS Ov SA WATERCANS. 


OF ALL KINDS 
FOR HOUSE, CARDEN SEATS. 
CARDEN, SPADES. 


Bic" fy NJ OF EVERY WAKE, 
A ul, EVERY Sr. 


CATALOCUES er 
APPLICATION. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Witt be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 


aud post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the s.Japtation of artificial and extraction of natura 
teeth without pain, from his only Londen address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


Nors.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac. 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries snd improvements in mechanica 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and then 
hife-like sppearance, By this pstented invention compl-te 
mastication, extreme lightoess, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articu'a- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jomes has introduced an 
entirely new proccss, 


TESTIMONIAL 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in tbe construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula. 
tion excellent. I am gled to hear that you have obta ned 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment Sugeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES REQUIRING 
MOURNING. 


Mens, JAY, being in direct communication 

with the manufacturers of the goods they supply, 
save their customers all intermediate profits, and sell goods 
by the piece at wholesale prices. 


TRAVELLING ASSISTANTS, 


ESSRS. JAY have a staff of Assistants 

specially engaged to wait upon ladies at their homes, 

either in town or country, to submit goods for inspection, al! 

of which are marked in plein figures, and sold at the same 
price as if purchased at the warehouse in Regent-street. 


—— — — 


MPROVED JANUS CORD. — Ladies who at 
this season of the year wear black habitually, will God 
JANUS CORD, at 1) guineas the full-dress length, one of 
the most economical and best fabrics manufactured for 


dresees. 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHO USE, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


—— 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
KF SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 418; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 3-6; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 6); BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 855; 
RANK PEN, No. 354; SPHYNX PEN, No.8; SCHOOL 
PEN. No. 317; aud BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
eatixfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHA and ©O.'8 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
saa BILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


THE BEST 


SPRING 
MEDICINE, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S 
PILLS. 
_ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ROSS E & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


Cr. WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite c mpound of sweets and sours. 


QGAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 


Potted MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
— 2. 3 

OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 
xi pee JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS and ORANGE MARMALADE made 
* from fresh Fruit and with refined Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 


Lemon. Madeira, and Vanilla devours 


NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Syices, Orange, Leww 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Ke., Ke. 


C2088 & BLACKWELL'S 
Genuine Manufactures bear (heir names and address 

on the labels, aud may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warebousemea throughout the world. 


— — - — 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea ee 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 
%% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


Olay hee pa desirous of having their Linens 
— — to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with et 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


’ „There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’ — 


* TH REE Vide ** The Virginians.” 
. CASTLES.” 


Mark of 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 


Pare, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universeliy recommended by the Medica! Profession. 
Dr. HA ALL says—" The Whisky is soft, mellow, 
snd pure, well matured, aud of very excellent quality.“ 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 
SPRING CLOTHING 


FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, & BOYS. 
65 AND 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC, 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, having completed in all 
the Departments of their Establishment the necessary 
arrangements for the SPRING SEASUN, beg respectfully to 
announce that the NEW GOODS are now ready for 


inspection. 
SPRING SUITS. 


* BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 
468 
A Cc D E F G H I 


36s. | 420. | 608 | 696. | 75a. | Sin. | Ota. | 102s. | 1166 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 
— | — | — | Ge. | cde. | Vie. | 1048 | 112s. | 1308 


"eens * 


EVENING DRESS. 
— {| — | — | 648. | Tes. | S68. | W8e. | 1078. | 121s 


SPRING COATS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 
i7s6d | 2is. | 288. | 338. | 4%. | 458 58 | 608. | 70s 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL 
— [— | — | 4s. ff | Bie G50 ü 540 


EVENING DRESS 


— | — | — | Se. | 455. | Os | Gs. | 65s. | 75s. 


7s. | Se. | 


SPRING OVERCOATS. 
DRIVING. WALKING, AND CLERICAL. 
Zis. | 288. | 33s. | 426. | SOs | 55s. | G58. | 70m. | das. 
SPRING AND BUMMER. 
Zia | 288. | 33. | 420. | BOs. | Se | — | — | — 
“ULSTER” AND TRAVELLING. 
Sos. e | SOs. | GOs. | 700 | 7s | in | — | — 


SPRING TROUSERS. 
T weeds, Doeskins, and every New Texture. 
12s. 64 | 138. | 14s. | 17s. 6d. | 22s. | 24s. | 26s. | 286. | Bde. 
82 WAISTCOATS. 


Thibet, Drills, Tweeds, Superfines, &c. 
. | 8e6d| lis. | 12s. | 13s.) i481) thm 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
The WEAR-RESISTINw” FABRICS. 
ide | 200. [ 246. | 28s. | Sis. | 36s. | 408. | — 7 — 
Prices of Boys’ Suits vary according to height. 
The WEAR-RESISTING”’ FABRICS (REGD.) 
Are remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimate! 
resolving itself into an important economy in domest 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN’S MORNING or TRAVELLING BsUITs. 
Patterns Post Free. 


— — —— 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axp 67 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 


ESIGNS for CHAPELS and SCHOOLS, 
ARTISTIC snd ECONOMICAL. Perfect in 
ACOUSTICS, WARMING, and VENTILATION. 


WILLIAM PEACHERY, Architect, 36, Coney-street, York 


URE WATER.—THE LAST IMPROVE- 
MENT. LIPSCOMBE and CO.’s PATENT SEL F- 
CLEANING CHARCOAL FILTERS are three times 
more efficient and seven times more durable than any other. 
More than Three Hundred Thousand are in use. 44, Queen 
Victoria Street, and 69, Oxford Street. Removing from 
Temple Bar. Old Filters reconstructed. 


HOOPING COUGH. 


OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 

celebrated Effectnal Cure without internal Medicine. 

Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 

(late of 38, Old Change), London. Sold by most Chemists, 
Price 48. per bottle. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Fo ty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


OR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continual! 
wwereasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchiti 
Pulm Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
ccupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. lid. and 46. 6d. 
each. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. eed lis, each. 
Both to be obtaimed of a Cheuusts 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 

All who wish to preserve bealth aud thus protong life 
s ould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be bad gratis trom any 
chemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, Scarburough. Cen- 
eerping this k, the late emment author Sheridan K nos les 
observed: — “It will Le an incalculable boon to eveiy person 
who can read and think” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC CUVvun 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked +o 
give relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
(nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAM. 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” say: : 
I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and vari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 
at ls. Od. 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, by all 
respectable ists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 

h. 


„% Invalide shou s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 


i 
b 


oe OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 
Bee Deuteronomy, chap. xii. verse 23. 
(paseo woRle suse BLOOD MIX. 
Traps Marx—*“ BLoop Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 
DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotehes, Ulce- 
Sn. Sore Legs, Old — Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cacous Uleere, Spots, Pimple, Festi cies lea Beart 
1 1 Diseases of the 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTE, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the vitiated blood whenever you — ita P= pg 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptio2s, or | ; 
cleanse it whea you find it obstructed aud sluggish in the 
veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
ou when. Keep the blood pure, and the beaith of the 
will follow. 
nly 7k me is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicat* coustitutiou of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value. 

LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX- 
C TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. Gd. each, aud in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, 11s. 1 2 

t cure im the t wajority of long-stand- 

. BY ALL CHEMISTS PATENT Mt UI- 

CINE VENDORS throughout the United 2 ¥ and 

the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 or 132 
stamps by the Proprietor, . 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, A “al Hall, Lincoln. 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 
LONDON DEPOT: lee, OXFORD 87'REET. 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 


A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies w 


be sent by post to 


Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘*‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United | 


States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed thie year by grants to 


Ministers’ 


Widows. 


Applications to participate in the prefits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 
“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 


special features to recommend it —e find an‘ Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special 


rvices.” We com- 


mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy at ys as well as the 


private use of this beautiful selection of hymus. 


collected the best materials 


We thank the trustees for their enterprising oe 
“The arrangement is —— excellent, and the range of topics extensive 
or praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


he Baptist. 
editors have laboriously 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 


prices. 


required. 


The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. 


Undenominatic nal title-pages if 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage- stamps or P. O. order. 


a with full particulars, sent on application. 
u 


dge Row Chambers, E. C. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectaally checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


Meningitis, &c. 


2 From W. Vesativs Petricrew, M.D. 
“I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine so efficacious as an Anti-Spasmodic and 


Sedative. 


I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhee:. end other diseases, and am perfect'y satisfied with the results.“ 


“ Earl Kussell communicated to the College of Physician: that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging feartuliy, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 


CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF 


PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paces Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the defendant, Frexman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Bold in bottles at Ils. lid, 28. Hd., 4s. 6d. and Ils, each. None is 


BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government stamp. 


nine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Solx Manvuractrurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


} EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, Sc. Application should be made tu 
the BEDFORD PANTECUNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for thew Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required —Addres 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. “ 
ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POWDER wakes Brea’, Fastry, &c., light, sweet, 
an! dizestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 24., 4d., Ie. 28. 6d., 
and 5a. packages, of which 600,00) are sold weekly. 


—— — — — 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Euriches the Blood, 


PEPLER'S QUININE ‘and IRON TONIC 
Streugthens the Nerves aud Muscular System. 


— 25 — 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite aud Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S UININE and IRON TONIC 
in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 


Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, fevers of al! kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


ls sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size lls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the euame 
of the teeth becomes white, — — — 1 like ivory 
It is exceedingly fragrant, au — y use or removin 
merustations 97 tartar on neglected teeth. fold by al! 
Chemists. Pots, ls. aud 28 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to ite 
original colour without injury. It effeets its object satisfac. 
torily, producing a 4 — natural colour; thorough|» 
cleanses the from scurf, and causes the growth of ues 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemicts and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER., 
—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By geutly stimuiating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy fecling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beueath the shoulders, at the chest alter eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, aud other indications of dys 
sia are removed. Taraxacum aud Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
im the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237. Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 
2s. 9d. and 47. fl. eacn, Sold by all Chemists. 


— 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


‘OPGOOD & CO.’8 NUTRITIVE and 

Se DATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYS'CIANS to its “ surprising” and “ un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 


| Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 1s., and 28 6d 


Pamphlet, post free fur 6d. in stamps. 
XTRAORDINARY CURES of PARALYSIS, 


| THREATENED PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, 
INDIGESTION, and various other Complain 8, by means 


of “HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.” 
From Mr. Halse, 40, Addison-road, Kensington. 


O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. Sttverton’s 
AURAL REMEDIES. Deafness releved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persons 
to hear at once, end the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
ness. Thousands are being benefited.—Send for Papers and 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Minister, Albert 
House Park-street, Nottingham. 


D GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 
Ecli Gas Range, with o fire, registered, 
Sole maker, G. SUREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C, 
Factory, 94, Barringtou- road, S. W. 
2 A RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
will cut long or wet grass (as well as 
short and dry) without clogging. Is 
extremely light io draught, simple in 
construction, aud not likely to get out 
of order. It can be used with or 
without Grass Box, Warranted to 

give satisfaction. 


50 RCHIMdE DEAN“ LAWN MOWER 
“is the quickest, most simple, aad 
most efficient Mower ever used.”— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


* RCHIME DEAN“ LAWN MOWER 
is espec ally adapted for Cutting 
Blopes, Steep Embavkments, under 
Shrubs, and close up to Trees, &c. 


— — — — — 


we RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS. Delivered carriage 
free to all stations. Illustrated cata- 
logue ard ‘Testimonials post free on 
application, 


ee A RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOW ER. 
WILLIAMS & Co., LIMITED, 
Manufacturers snd Patentees. 
SELLING AGENTS :— 
JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Old Swan Wharf, Ibames 
Street, London. 
WALTER CAR*ON & SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 


L date Hill, London; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFP’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Scven Octaves. Plain and substential. 


EAVESTAFF’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord, 
Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Er- 
change on Liberal Terms. 


F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St. James's. 


—ä—ä --- — — —— — — 


No. 1,885, with straight cut 


’ ints,”’ f 
JOHN HEATH'S the we a the’ creas la. — 


CLERICAL box of four dozen, of any Sta- 
N toner, WORGE STREET, 
7. BIRMINGHAM. 


HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING STOVE 
requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Ecouomy it has no 
equal. A Lady writes: “It is the most wonderful litle 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal laste three days!“ 
Price, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constautly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Mavufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


——- 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


— ee eee 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
OOD of HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons witn weax digestions, 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of aperients, 
Purifies the Blood. 

The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


EIR'S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42. WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES—COMET, 84s. 
ZEPHYR, 63s. Hand or Foot. Machines Kxchanged 
Month’s free trial. E.sy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Magic [NDIA- 
RUBBER CLOTHES-WRINGERS do the work of 
Four Women, and wring large and small articles dry 
instantly without labour, 25s, 30s. Harper Twelvetrees’ 
HOUSE MANGLES are priceless treasures in e\ery Home, 
rnd soon save their cust, 50s., csrriage paid: free trial; easy 
terms. Harper Twelvetrees, City Showr oms, 4', finsbury- 
circus, London. Woxcks, Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


RU PTU RES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


HITK’S MOO-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limirep. 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, requiring 
no steel spring rouwe the body, is recommended for 
the following peculiarities and advantages: — let. Facility 
of application; 2nd. Perfect free om from liabilit 
to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be won with 
equal comfort in any position of the „„ by night er 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 
„We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 


al) those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
btain from any 
have the 
hest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 


ane 


cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, o 
other apparatus or truss as ‘rom that which we 


hig 
Kate Gazelle, 


others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, om send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 


to the Manufacturer, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3)s. 6d, 


Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. P 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John 


Cflice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


NLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com 
pressible, and the Lest invention for giving efficient and per 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. t is 
rous, light in texture, and imexpeosive, and is draw» on 
ike an ordi stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 100., ard 
[6s. each. Postage, free. 


, free. 
hite, Post 


John White, Meuufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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Ready immediately. 


ENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Cravups 

R. Conver, R.E. This work is inten not as an 
instalment of the scientific memoirs but as a popular account 
of the Great Survey of Western Palestine, and s description 
such as no other but the officer in command of the expedition 
could write of Palestine as itis. The work is issued by the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund in the hope 
that it will be fonnd abundant in illustrations of Sacred 


In T. 
In o Volumes, with Thirty original Woodcuts from 


drawings made by the author. Price 24s. London: R. 
Bentley Son. 
It has resolved by the Committee that clergymen 


shall be placed on the same footing as subscribers, who are 

entitled to receive the Work at 17s. 6d., 2 paid, but 

— by application to the Secretary, 11 and 12, Charing 
ross. 


With Outline IIlustratione, by H. I. A. Mrtxs. 


Each Volume handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges. 
THE CLOUD and the STAR. By the 
Hon. Mrs. C. Hopart?, Author of the “ Changed 
Cross.” 1s. 6d. [2nd Edition, 


LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE LIPS. 
ls. 6d, Containing contributions by 8. F. Alexander, 


H. Bonar, J. H. Ewing, A. 8. Gatty, Mary Howitt, and 
others. {4th Edition. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. ls. 6d. 


“A universal favourite. Fittingly illustrated by some very 
ul and simple drawings in outline.”—Guardian. 


DEARE CHILDE. AV age Idyll. By 
the Rev. 8. J. Stons, M.A. ls. 6d. A poem on the 

death of a little child, which will be found a most appro- 

priate present, (2ad Edition. 


THE CHANGED CROSS. By the 
Hon. Mrs. C. Hoparr. 1s. 6d. (14th Edition, 
The exquisite illustrations are a poem in themselves“ 
C. E. Sunday School Magazine, 


„Illustrated in a style not unworthy of the poetry.“ 
Standard. 


THE KING in HIS BEAUTY, and 
other POEMS. By F.C. Axmstroneo. ls. 64. 
Zud Edition. 


London: W. Wells Gardner, 2, Paternoster Buildings, E. C 


A NEW BIBLE CYCLOPAZDIA. 
On the 25th May will be published, Part I., price 1s, 
quarto size, 
The Englishman's Critical and Expository 
BS “dant CYCLOP A DIA, 
Written by the Rev. A. R. Fuser, A. M., Joint 
Author of the Critical and Experimental Commentary. 
Embellished with a Series of Steel Plates, and about 1,000 
Illustrative Woodcuts. 

The aim of this work is to put within the reach of all 
Bible Students, learned and unlearned alike, the fruits of 
modern criticism and research, and at the same time to set 
forth, briefly and suggestively. those doctrinal and experi- 
mental truths which the Written Word itself contains, and 
will form, when complete, a storehouse of Scriptural in or- 
mation in a most compact and accessible form. 

Prospectuses on application, or will be sent post free. 
London: James Sanoster and Co, Paternoster Row 


Now Ready, Fifth Thousand, Revised aud Enlarged, 
Price ls. 
1 ON THEISM: with Suggestions 
towards a Public Religious Service in Harmony with 
Modern Science and Philosophy. 

“An ably-written phiet has 
Messrs. Tribuer. 4 It is 
nating in judgment, and catholic in spirit. 
cusses a question of great interest aud importance. 

A bearty, „ religious service, one in harmony with 
modern t and science, isa great want in both church 
and chapel.”—The Inquirer. 

“The compilers of thie able and suggestive treatise have’ 
recognised and endeavoured to meet a manifest need of the 
times.”—Sussex Daily News. 

London: Trübner and Ce., Ludgate Hill. 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOP 8TORTFORD. 
Lady Principal—Mirs LEWIN. 
There will be THREE VACANCIES after Easter, for 
which early applications, addressed to the Lady Principal, are 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Apric the rn. 
Rev. T. W. DAVIDS, Hon, Sec. 
4, St. George’s-square, Upton, E. 


[SDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master —T. POW ELL, EA., M.A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters, 


Pupils * for the 1 Local and London 
University Examinations, apd‘also for Commercial life. 
Three Pupils passed the lust Matriculgtion Exawination, and | 

st B.A. Examination of University—all in 
the first division. The excellence bf the Dietary and of 
Sanitary arrangements is attested by the good health which 
78 The playground, in the midst of an Estate 
of 27 Acres, is su with Gymnastic Apparatus and 


spacious Swimming Separate rooms are 
ded for ing for — Exhubi 
vary from £15 to £40 per annum. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, in 
a separate building aud with separate playground, under 
the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Priucipal of the College. 
Terms from 26 Guineas per annum. 

uses or further particulars apply to the PRIN- 

e, to Mrs. MILNg, or to the tary, 

Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Tauaton. 


For Pros 
CIPAL, as 


41 GENERAL BANKING COMPANY 
(Limited). Incorporated with limited liability under 
the Companies Acts, Share capital £300,000, of which 
£200,000 is now for subscription. Subscription for 20,000 
shares of £10 each, at par, payable as follows :— 
£1 per share on application. 
3 per share on allotment. 
8 per share on 2nd August, 1878. 
3 per share on 2nd September, 1878, 
£10 
With option to subscribers to pay up in full after sl'otment. 
Dividends as declared will be payable upon the amounts 
paid up from the date of payment thereof. 


DIRECTORS. 
ALBERT GRANT, Esq., Chairman and 2 Director. 
Walter Howell, Esq , 10, Westbourne- square, W. 
John Davies, Esq 50. Cornhill, E. C. 
(With power to add two Directors to their number.) 
Solicitors—Messrs. Wilkins, Blyth, and Fanshawe, 10, St. 
Swithin’s-lane, E. C. 


Auditors — Messers. John F. Lovering and Co,, Public Ac- 
countants, No. 77, Gresham-street, E. C. 


Secretary John Frederic Copeland, Esq 
Banking-house—103, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The General Banking Company (Limited) is formed to 
take over the well-known banking and monetary business 
carried on for many years by Messrs. Grant, Brothers, and 
Co., consequent on the retirement of one of the members of 
the firm from the business. 

The General Banking Company thus etarts under the 
most favourable auspices, with extensive connections already 
formed, and Mr. Albert Grant has accepted the po t of 
chairman and managing director, which is a guarantee that 
bis energy aud long experience will be used to insure this 
Bank at once taking up a leading position. 

The terms of the contract entered into for the purchase of 
the goodwill of the business taken over are very favourable 
to this Bank, and extremely fair in their conditions, as they 
completely identify the interests of the managing director 
with those of the Bank. 

By the terms of purchase the price to be paid is £25,000, 
ee over a period of three years by annual instalments, 

ut the payment of each instalment is subject to the share- 
holders receiving dividends in each year of not less than 
10 per cent. per annum; the vendor to subscrile for the 
1,000 founder's shares, which shares are entitled to rank for 
dividend to the extent of half the net profits out of the 
surplus remaining after pryment of not less than 10 per 
cent. dividend on the share capital. The vendor also sub- 
scribes for 1,000 of the shares now to be issued. 

The confidence of the managing director in the success of 
the Bank is shown by his being willing to make the pay- 
ment for the transfer of his business and the dividends on 
his founder's shares contingent upon at least 0 per cent. 
dividend being paid on the share capital, and also by his 
large holding iu the shares of the Bank. 


No promotion whatever will be paid; the expenres 
of formation of the pany are strictly confined to the 
actual necessary outlay. 


The Company has acquired the commodious freehold bank- 
ing house, 103, Cannon-street, where the busicess of the 
Bank is carried on. 

The Bank, amongst other busivess. opens current drawing 
accounts with persons, firms, or compauies; 

Receives deposits for long or short periods, at notice, or 
for fixed periods; 

Undertakes purchases aud sales of bonds, shares, &c., for 
customers for investment; 

Makes loans on approved securities ; 

Undertakes the agency of — out of London, and of 
country, colonial, and foreign banks; 

—— municipal and county loans secured upon local 
rates for city imp:ovements or general municipal purposes ; 

Receives for sale custody valuables and securities; 

Transacts every description of banking business in the 
widest and most exteuded term, whether as principale or 
agents. 

No class of securities stand in a better position towards 
the holders then shares in banks; the remunerative d_vi- 
dends and the increase in value of the capital invested, shown 
by the large premium at which the shares of nearly every 
bank are quoted, sufficiently confirm this. 

The rate of the last dividends declared by a few of the 
Joint-Stock Banks taken promiscucus'y is shown by the 
following table :— 


Name of Bank. Last dividend 
Declare d. 

London and Westminster 14 per cent. 
London Joint-Stock * 9 
London and County os 
Union Bink — * 1 
City Bank a isn 0 * — ee 
London end South- Western * 8 
Consolidated re * = 5 1 
Central * sa si i < = 
National Provincial Bank of England ** 
Birmingham Joint Stock oe m 20 „ 
Clyd Banking „ 
Liverpool Uniov ... 4 9 
North Wilts and Dorset 20 „ 
Pares. Leicesiershire .. * i 
Stamford, Spalding, and Boston ae 
Worcester City aud County 18 „ 
Bank of Whitehaven 20 


The average premium at which the sbove shares stand is 
over 150 per cent. on the amount psid up. 

To render the shares of the General Banking Company 
(Limited) equally valuable will be the object of the Chairman 
aud Directors 


The following contracts have been eutered into, vis, 15th 
March, 1878. between W. I. P. Watkins and A. Grant, and 
let May, 1878, between N. M Maxwell aud A. Grant, both 
relating to the acquisi'i n of the freehold banking-house ; 
and three contracts, dated lat May, 1478, between A. Grant 
and the General Banking Company (Limue.), severally 
relating to the transfer of the business, the purchase by the 
Company of the freehold banking premises, fixtures, and 

, &c, and the appointment o mansging director. 
memorandum and ar icles of association of the Com- 
pany, and copies of the agreements entered into, may be 
inspected at the offices of Messrs. Wilkins, Blyth, and Fau- 
shawe, the Solicitors of the Company, 10, Bt. Swithin’s- 
lade, E. C., London. 

Applications for shares must be mace on the annexed 
form, accompanied by the dep sit of £1 per share, and be 
forwarded to the Secretery, at the Banking House, 103, 
Cannon-street, E. C., London, on or before Saturday, the 
— ay of May inst., when the list of applications will be 
c 


large an area as posrible, the allotment will be made upon the 


With a view to extending the influecce of the Bank over as 


following basis: All applications for not exceeding 10) 
shares will first receive allotments in full; spplicants for 
more than 100 shares (in the event of the total applications 
exceeding the amount to be allotted) will be reduced in 
equal proportions. 

rhould any applicant receive no a'lotment the deposit paid 
will be returned forthwith without deduction; and should a 
smaller amount be allotted than applied for, the balance paid 
on application will be applied towards payment of the amount 
payable on allotment. 

Prospectuses aud subscription forms can be had on 
application. 

By order of the Board, 
JOHN FREDERIC COPELAND, 
Secretary. 
The General Banking Compa y (Limite?) 103,Cannon-street, 
E.C., London, May 17, 1878. 


Issue of £200,000 Share Cop tal of the General Bankiog 
Company (Limited), in 20,000 shares of £10 each. 
Form of Application (to be ritained by the Bank). 
To the Directors of the General Banking Company (Limited), 

Gent emen, — I beg to enclose herewith the sum of ——~ 
pounds, being EI per share on thares of the General 
Banking Company (Limited) of £10 eech, and I request you 
to allut we that number of shares; and I bereby agree to 
acce;t the same, or any smaller number that may be 
allotted to me, and to pay the balance due thereon, according 
to the terms of the prospectus, cated May 17, 1878. 

Name (in full) 
Address 


e 
K 
The Lists will be closed on Saturday, 25th May, 


LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 

COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 
E. C., seven doors east (f the Cannon-street Station. 
Capite! £1,0 0,000 in 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 
each, fur the Purch se and Sale of Productive and.Progressive 
House Property, ud Improving the Dwellings of the Work- 
ing Classes on the self-supporting principle. Regis ere d 
March 15, 1876. 


DIGEST OF FACTS IN ANTICIPATION OF SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Capital allotted iu second year £204,525 
Premiums thereon ... ail 8 soe 17,051 
Total cspital allotted to end of second yrar 360,575 
Cost of Estates purchased belonging to the Com- 

peny st the end of the second year, after 

allowing for deprec.ation 8 180 — 327.361 
Interest earned on paid-up capital, 71 per cent. 
Company's earnings in tie second year - 16 229 
Besides profits on resales... oon 2 347 
Reserve fund at the end of year 10,370 


No establishment expenses carried forward. 
66+ Sharer, which will complete the Fourth Is:ue, are in 
cour e of allotment at £3 per share premium. 
Current interest paid to Shareholders during the Third 
year, 6 per cent. 


For further information “Py to 
H. BASDEN, Secretary. 
May 17, 1878. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital £500,000, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


5 per Cent. for One Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 


Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 

their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 

Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 


B 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills * and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 

2 at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


W ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, FOREST 
HILL, S. E. 

The Rev H. J. CHANCELLOR receires a limited num- 
ber of PUPILS to board and educate. The course of instruc- 
tion includes er — required for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations. Anita 

The = ad is divided into three Terms. The Principal is 
assisted by able masters in the various subjects of study. 
The hot se is healthily situated on the highest part of Forest- 
hill, end is complete in all its sanitary arrangements. 
Special attention is given by the Principal to the religious 
avd moral training of the Pup la. as we las to their domestic 
comfort, Particulars as to fees and references on applica- 


tiou. a 
TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principala—The Misses HOWARD. 
SECOND TERM began THURSDAY, May 2. 


—ͤ— — 


N GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Hxab Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, B. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Assisted by Masters of the highest educational attain- 
ments ip every department of learuing. 


For terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Head Master, 


or the Local Secretary, Mr. A. Boardman. 


— 


— ) 
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THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


MORNING CONFERENCE. 


Yesterday morning a number of the friends of the 
Peace Society met and breakfasted together at the 
Devonshire Hotel, Bishopsgate-street. A large 
company sat down, among those present being Mr. 
Henry Richard, M.P., Mr. J. 8. Wright (Birming. 
ham), Mr. A. Dunn, Mr. A. Albright (Birmingham), 
Mr. Snape (Liverpool), Mr. Hodgkin (Darling- 
ton), Dr. Leone Levi, M. Melotti (Paris), Mr. J. 
Spicer, jun., Signor Pagliardini (Italy), Mr. Hay- 
ward (Liverpool), &. 

Mr. J. S. Wrieut presided, and briefly opened 
the "proceedings, and called upon Mr. Richard to 
read the report. 

Mr. RicHARD said he felt great pleasure in 
meeting so many friends that morning, and he 
would express thanks on behalf of the committee 
of the Peace Society for their presence on that 
occasion. The report stated that the committee of 
the Peace Society regretted that they had little to 
report this year but what related to the one absorb- 
ing question which had occupied the mind and 
agitated the heart of the country and of 
all Europe during the last twelve months, 
and the disastrous consequences, material, 
moral, and political, that have flowed from it. 
The prolonged and perilous crisis through which 
this country has been passing, in relation to the 
Eastern Question, has imposed exceptionally heavy 
duties upon the Peace Society during the past 
year, From these duties it has not shrunk, to the 
extent of the means and resources at its command. 
By public meetings, lectures, and conferences, by 
the circulation of more than a million pamphlets, 
tracts, and handbills, by a copious and continuous 
supply of matter to the periodical press, by addresses 
and forms of petition to Parliament, which have 
been scattered broadcast, not only among members 
of the Society, but among clergymen and ministers 
of all denominations, and by cordial co-operation 
with other bodies, who, though not always on the 
game grounds, were aiming at the same end, it has 
strenuously laboured to allay the war fever which 
has, unhappily, of late prevailed, and to influence 
public opinion in favour of peace and arbitration. 
But what has been done directly by the parent 
society in London, gives only a very im 

tation of the amount of activity w it 
has helped to promote. It has been also 
extensively various auxiliary bodies, more 


Society for the Reform and Codification of 
national Law; and other bodies whom it has been 
the duty and the pleasure of the committee 
to support by pecuniary help, by an ample supply 
of peace literature, and by ev other assist- 
ance it was in their power to mode of 

ion which they have found to be in a 
jee yas aod efficient. The number of the 
meetings and lectures of the society and its auxi- 
liaries during the year has exceeded 420. They 
have also had the pleasure of inducing many 
ministers of the Gospel to peace sermons to 
ir congregations. No fewer than 163 ministers 
in London e bave done this. It has further 
afforded satisfaction to the committee to give occa- 
sional aid to some of their esteemed fellow- rers 
on the Continent of Europe, and so to encourage 
them to persevere, in face of the many difficulties 
they have to contend with, in holding up the banner 
of It is difficult accurately to estimate the 
influence of such a scciety as this. But it is impos- 
sible not to be struck with the wide difference that 
may be observed in the state of public opinion in 
this country at the present crisis, as compared with 
what it was twenty-five years ago, on the eve of the 
ian war. Is it too much to assume that the 
teaching of the Peace Society has had something to 
do with the altered state of feeling which is now 
witnessed especially among the serious and 
religious portion of the community, and even to 
ascribe to the exertions of the society the remark- 
able hold which the principle of arbitration is taking 
on the public miud of the civilised world, as indi- 
cated by the number of successful motions affirming 
the principle which have passed different Legisla- 
tures in Europe and America, and the frequency 
with which the principle is practically applied in 
settling disputes between States? The society has 
thus ample encouragement to work in the face of 
many formidable difficulties that may seem to beset 
its path ; for assuredly it is working in harmony 


with the most powerful and :r-vailing tendeuci 
of an enlightened and Christian — 23 
report be printed and circulated, and submitted 


to the meeting in the evening. He said that 
the soclety had been pureuing & 308 


Signor PaGLiaRDin1, Secretary of the Italian Peace 
nape, as 
her 

and destruco- 


England a) 
in the action they h:d taken—(H 


every occasion. The Society 

prompt sction, and in this matter it was theirda he hoped that the present state of 
leave undone much that had occupied end in a arrangement which 

attention heretofore in order to devote their energies | * peace. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Haywarp, o Manchester, su 


resolution, and said that the Churches 
should resolve to devote all their 
the prevention of any war and the 


The resolution was carried 
ba dey nw Een evening 
Secminnted Git a vole of Ghankes bo the chairmen” 


I 
| 
| 


well Pease, M. P., Mr. Samuel Gurney, Mr. Bar- 
nabas Hobbs (of Indiana), Mr. Henry Vincent, Mr. 
Thos. Snape (Li ), Rev. J. Freestone (Man- 
chester), Mr. A. (Birmingham), Mr. A. 
Dann, Dr. Ellis, Mr. John Horniman, Mr. C. 8. 
Wilson (Sunderland), Mr. W. R. Cremer (Secretary 
of the Workmen’s Peace Association), Mr. William 
Rowntree (Scarborough), Mr. A. B. Hayward 
(Liverpool), Mr. Arthur Pease (Darlington), Mr. 
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The Cuarnman said he would at once call upon. 
their indefatigable secretary to read the report, 
which he had no doubt they would all listen to with 


E 


bear u 
stated that ty of the 
reuing a policy and could 
was of opinion | not be that they 
„ had little year, 
desired it | but what estion 
.) | which had the 
country, ve 
months, and 
the disastrous conseq and 
political that had flo had there 
the ot ce 7 * and found that of the to settle — 
canv istri f 
y the district, * EE 


quite seven-eighths of the population were opposed 
pr ing to war and in favour of peace and the policy | of 
of Mr. 
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they should war cut the Gordian 3 knot which 
Mr. 3 1 men and , 


7 
i 


with respect to the Alabama claims, and he hoped 
it would not 1 what had been done by plunging 
into war. ear, bear. 
Dr. D. * — ‘United States) enforced the idea | expected to terminate? — — — — — 
that Christianity was opposed to war, and urged | was When once the tempest — 1 
that the —— of that great truth was one of the restre 
most — ate unctions of the ners — | — — — 
Much could be done by the Church of En . ae 
the Dissenting bodies of this country in — | Conference bad met — r — ta, 
ing these views, and there would be no war and the London P rotoco h 1510 — 4 — 
amonget Christian nations if they did their duty. the Porte, and Russia was holcing 
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threats, the committee, as a last resource, ven- were circulated, while other publications ex- friends of peace in Paris were more than usually 
tured to call Lord Derby’s attention to the 8th | posing the groundlessness of the anti-Russian panic | active in preparing for a great conference during the 
Article of the Treaty of Paris, suggesting to him and the disastrous consequences of a war were Exhibition. An admirable opportunity would then 
whether it did not afford gronnd for another | scattered broadcast over the country. Of pamphlets, | be offered for indoctrinating the masses with sound 
endeavour to avert the calamity of war. That Ar- tracts, broadsheets, and other publications upwards | ideas of peace and arbitration and disarmament, 
ticle provided that, if there should be any difficulty | of a million copies had been issued from the don | and if they could only lay their hands upon one 
between the Porte and any of the Signatory Powers, | office during the year. There was another the | of the six millions which the Government had been 
before ha recourse to the use of force, they | committee had felt it their duty to take. They | wasting upon war vessels and great guns, and 
should aff the opportunity to the other | had ventured to address a memorial to the ambas- | sand b they would render it very difficult 
contracting Powers to prevent such an extremity | sadors in London of all the Powers that signed the | for the ernment to get any more millions for the 
by means of mediation. The committee, therefore, | Treaty of 1856, viz, France, Germany, Russia, | same purpose. (Loud applause.) was impos- 
submitted to the Foreign Secretary that Russia Austria, Italy, and Turkey, and in a somewhat | sible, however, not to be struck with the contrast 
and Turkey were now in such circumstances | modified form to the Marquis of Salisbury, calling | between the present state of, feeling and that which 
as that the other Powers might press upon their attention to the Paris Protocol; respect- | prevailed twenty-five years ago. The principles of 
them the duty of affording the opportunity | fully submitting that this was a fitting time | peace had made t progress since then. A 

for a friendly mediation before 1 to bring it under the notice of their re- section of the clergy, headed by several of 

the sword. t, alas! events were marching | spective Governments ; and suggesting that the | bishops, had pronounced unequivocally against war, 
too rapidly, and in two or three days after this | present afforded a suitable nig for a prac- | and the Nonconformists of all denominations were 
document was in Lord Derby's hands the Russian | tical application of the principles of friendly refer- | united on the same side. (Applause.) He had no 


declaration of war was issu During the earlier | ence so solemnly ised. From some of these | doubt that the great body of the working-men were 
part of the year the work of the ape — = gentlemen they received respectful replies, | sound on the question of peace or war. It was not 
to utilise the material which came to hand in such | promising compliance with their request. It was | always so. On almost every occasion when war 


melancholy abundance to illustrate the folly and | well known to most friends of the society that of | became imminent it enlisted the popular voice in its 
brutality of war. It had also afforded them satis- | late years, instead of concentrating all means of | behalf, but that was not so now. (Applause) En- 
faction to sustain as far as they could the Govern- | action in the hands of the parent society in London, | couraged therefore by this gratifying change in 
ment in the of neutrality which they had | the committee had found it expedient to have other | public opinion, the friends of peace would retarn 
early and otly proclaimed. The su then | auxiliary bodies in several distinct centres co- | to their work with redoubled ardour, with the full 
operating with them, but with a cortain mode of | and calm conviction that the seeds of truth when 
N ind action. Among these were the Mid- sown broadcast were never altogether lost, but 
effect in counteracting the influence a certain land Arbitration Society, the Lancashire and would in good time bear abandant and appropriate 
a of the public who from generous| Yorkshire Peace and tration Society, and fruit. (Loud and continued applause. ) 

t mistaken motives would have urged an the Liverpool Auxiliary Peace Society, Which The Cuarmman said that when he looked at the 
alliance with Russia. Surely those who recom- had all rendered excellent service in the | gentlemen seated around him on the platform he 
could not help rejoicing that their cause would 
receive such vigorous help, and that his own duty, 
as the peas of the meeting, was rather to lend 
his aid to the carrying out of the object of the 
gathering than to make any very long address him- 
self to audience. In the report it was stated 
that the object of tbe Peace Society had nothing to 
do with politics. They held indeed that the sub- 
ject of peace was above and beyond—entirely beyond 
—the question of politics. (Hear, hear.) It was 
not a strife for dominion that they were 
engaged in, but Christian endeavours after per- 
manent peace here and peace hereafter. Those who 
were met that evening held the view that under 
no circumstances was war consistent with thought 
ful Christiani x. War was a compo nd of iniquity, 
and he trusted that they themeelves and all their 
friends would on all suitable occasions maintain as 
far as in them lay the cause of peace, and that they 
would always love their fellow-creatures, and = 
mote their interests to the best of the ability whi 
the Almighty had been pleased to bestow on them. 
(Applause. ) 

The SscRETARY announced with regret the 
absence, through severe illness, of their estimable 
and highly bonoured friend Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
He (the er) would have much liked to have 
seen Sir Wilfrid among them, not merely on account 
of the advantage they would have derived from his 
eloquent advocacy of their cause, but in order that 
they might have been afforded an opportunity of 
testifying their r for one of the truest and 
bravest men in the House of Commons, (Applause.) 


The Rev. Newman HALL moved: 


the That in view of the unspeakable horrors of the 
ey had recent —＋ in r Europe, this — 
adopted a succession sees a fresh illustration of the real and unchangea 
ency of which — of 7 as a 28 MX ty Keer 0 
- on justice, and a scandal to Christianity, wb o state 
imminent gh a - ( of anarchy and discord in which it Sri the —— 
ay over which it em 1 and the perilous European com- 
ications to w it has given rise, prove its utter 
followed, could be regarded in nefficacy to seftle any question on a lasting and 
as most dangerous satisfactory basis. This recent experience, theref 
these things ef | should, in the opinion of this meeting, stimulate 
would be lovers of their kind to more strenuous efforts for the 
have done formerreports toa movement for a simultaneous effort nt among nations of some other means of 


in different Legislatures with a view to bringing about adjusting their differences more in accordance with right 
a mutual reduction of the present enormous arma- | and reason and religion. 


ments in Europe. Ithad been intended tohavecarried | He said he remembered seeing at the Exhibition, 
this into effect d the past year, but it was felt which had been held to promote peace, and with 
that the present i the view of uniting all men for ever in one bond of 


was not a time to make any pro- 
* si 


| 


love, a vast display of guns, and swords, and 
bayenets. The argument used by some people was 


g 
i 


when a that these weapons were so adapted to maim and 
ward with kill, that fewer people would be mained and killed 
bered that ever previously. (Laughter.) The experience of 
subject of the last war had furnished only a fresh illustration 
one of a of the assertion that the mercies of the wicked 
Signor are cruel.” (Hear, hear.) There had been other 
ty Goat people who said that the woes of battle would be 
then Signor so much aggravated that people would be too 


5 
: 
F 


horrified to go to war. What, however, had been 
the fact? Immediately there was a danger of our 


pene ha own nation being involved in war, certain news- 

Se Hare and indi showed themselves positively 
ment ighted at the of hostilities. T were 
treaties of actually cries of War, war!” It had been 2 


, 
| 


ightly enjoyment—and perhaps this was the case 
Terri: 
us go to war”; and it could not be doubted that 


rE 
! 


award of Geneva, at one time, if there had been à proclamation of 
peace having war, tens of thousands would have flung up their 
always said hats, and without inquiring into the cause of the 
who were quarrel, simply rejoiced in the excitement 


| 


of war. There was a state of atmosphere 
in which certain seeds took root and deve- 
loped, and in which certain diseases were 

; and there was likewise a certain state 
of public sentiment in which it was most easy for 
po pases plant of war to take root and 

( „ hear.) As another instance of this, 
the Franco-German Wer coald sothave taken plese © 
the French people had not been seized with that 
fury. (Hear, hear.) Such a spirit had been abroad 
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i 
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—— and our escape from implication had | must cease to zing Britannia rule the waves.“ (No, : Richard on that question declined to follow the 
been due to the special mercy of Providence, and in | no,” Hear, ane sarees.) And as England had no | right * 1 who had so often on other 
answer to the prayers of little children and timid, right to any such distinction, 80 Russia was not questions led them to victory—the right hon. 


retiring women. The escape of the English nation | entitled to it. John Milton had written :— [l for 11 * — cheers were 5 1 
had not been in consequence of the general spirit of 10 who count it glorious to subdue is reference to Mr. Gladstone)—because they 
the people, but in spite of that spirit. People had By . tar and wite they would have been endorsing the opinion that 
been carried away sensationalism ; they must But if there be in glory aught of good, the state of Turkey could be remedied by war. 
have some fresh excitement, night by night—dramas It may by means far different be attaine d, —_ felt that if Turkey had been left alone she 
and entertainments ; they became more sensuous, Without ambition, war, or vivlence : would have fallen to pieces, and have been recon- 
and they must have more striking and startling By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, structed by a European Congress without the neces- 
things to pl them. The gladiator shows in By patience : temperance. sity for a desolating war. (Cheers.) The doctrine 
e had fed that spirit, and if it were possible to | That society advocated the principles of Chris- of this society was not only peace for this country, 
have gladiatorial exhibitions at the present day, | tianity ; it was their purpose to proclaim “ on | bat peace for all countries. (Cheers) In twenty- 
multitudes would e to them and make them earth and goodwill to men,” and to do what they two and a-half years the national debts of Euro- 
remunerative. (Hear, hear). Th ple who | could do to induce men to live peaceably with one bean countries had increased by 2, 218, 000, 000l., 


crowded music-halls to hear the By Jingo” songs | another. St. Paul had said Charity suffereth | nearly the whole of which had been spent 
did so only because — liked sensationalism, long and is kind; charity vaunteth not itself— in armies and navies, while not more than 
and could not live without excitement. Then (Hear, hear)—charity is not easily provoked ; charity | twelve per cent. had been expended on 
there was the military profession. No | thinketh no evil. (Applause.) We should re- works of 2 This, he contended, was a dis- 
doubt there were in that calling men who were | member that Jesus Christ had died for all the world, to the nineteenth century. (Hear, — 
actuated by the highest conscientiousness, and who, | that there was not a Russian, not a pirate for whom ferring to the illness of Earl Russell, he quo 
however they (his hearers) might think them mis- He did not shed His precious blood, and as all these | that nobleman’s opinion, “that, looking at all the 
taken, desired only the welfare of their country, | wore thus — ted one family. It was fratricide | wers that had been carried on during the last gen- 
and hated. war iteelf. But the general tendency of | that they should slaughter one another. If war tury, and examining into the cautres of them, I do 
the profession must of necessity be in favour of | could not take place the general concurrence | not see in any one of those wars, if there had been a 
war. (Hear, and No.“) On the previous even. of the nation, then so far as he, an individual, at 4 temper between the parties, that the question 
ing he had heard a member of the Liberal side of | however humble, gave his influence towards war, in mig t not have been settled without recourse to 
the House of Commons say that a soldier was not | that proportion was he responsible. (Hear, hear.) zum Were these discouraging times to the 
worth his salt if he did not prefer active service to | Therefore, whatever theit opinions might be about Peace Society? Was not the whole cry, whether 
inactivity in town. There were, in addition, che ultimate lawfulness resistance, he would | in Russia or Turkey, for peace? The whole cry of 
always those persons who did not like the progress | ex hort his hearers never to consent to a war which this country, whether in support of the Govern- 
of reforms—(Hear, hear)—and then there | was based on a wrong idea, on « hasty alarm, or a Went or the Opposition, was also for peace. 
who delighted in war because they were | mere suspicion, if there were no possibility of other He believed at many of the Ministers 
— Princes and rulers had been spoken of | methods being tried. If it was really necessary to Ferre 8 much in favour of peace as he 
who were prompted by ambition, but there were | o to war, then it should be done with sorrow, with | *™* himself, but they went about peace 
also people who deemed it patriotic to promote | sngnish, with humiliation, with bitter tears, and not | in ® very different way to what he would go 
what they thought glory and the extension of their with shouts as if of rapture and delight. They about it. (Cheers and laughter.) In the recent 
own pation at might be charged with want of patriotism. They election contest in Durham, which had resulted in a 
and a Voice : had yet to learn that the truest patriotism was not tie, both candidates claimed the suffrages of the 
t with the highest Christianity. (Hear, hear.) | °DStituents because they were in favour of peace. 
They might be told they were cowards, They A wonderful change since the time prior to the 


Crimean War! He believed that in all human pro- 
had yet to learn that there was not as cee bability there would be peace and a — 


i mere physical 
8858 1 that the Prince — cheers.) He believed there would be no 
ad 


f Peace had bald, Blessed are the ers, for diplomatio triumph on either but a little gi 

were persons who admi physical they shall be called the ‘dren of God.” | Way both En and — * And stor afl 
courage—the quality which lions and tigers were (Applause.) They would continue to proclaim the that had taken we were just where we were 
endowed with. to be a Gospel of love and will; they before the war between Russia and Turkey. The 
courageous. (“ No, no.”) Were not the Turks — pb dade proclaim that all men formed a of England was not, however, in the vote of 


would continue to ix millions, or in calling out the reserves, or in the 


t (‘*Yes.”) Were not the Russians | universal (all of which he had 


cou ? (Uproar, cries of ‘‘ Butchers,” m their belief in that prophecy, and their — of Sepo 


“Ra „ and Hypocrites.”) Cowper had as far as they — fulfil it, of 1 ); but the 
written ar eee n that — should beat hele ove in plough. power, 6o thes when she sald 1 will havea thina,” 
— phe = . of mankind their sport — * — 2 (Loud ap and that thing was right, the other nations would 
But ware a game which, were their subjects wise, W. p. Hvowes seconded the join her and it come about, and the mere 
King would not play at. Nations would do well The Rev. W. F. Hua thod raising of an additional force of 10,000 men would 
To extort their truncheons from the purer hands asa member of the Methodist body, refe have no effect whatever. The resolution did well, 
Of heroes whose infrm and baby minds with pride to a protest against war recently signed he thought, in applauding the conduct of the Go. 
Are gratified by mishief, and who spoil, b 90 per cent. of the ministers of the London | verument in k out of war, but it was onl 
Because men suffer it, their toy the world. 13 He — u balo of glory ht to urge on the Government still to keep out 
business of the Peace Society was to ree great causes ey : it antil found means would 
tha by which it was the 22 mifftary succeed, How far th 1 r doctrine of 


that war spirit, and although from time to time 
circumstances 25 which made it u for | exploits; secondly, the we Aa eye idea — 00 pees at any price” he never could find out, but 
the Peace Society to take what some would call national greatness; and, 22 geen what he was certainly opposed to was war at any 
litical action, viz., action upon the Government | sovereigns and Governments 3 8282 price.” (Cheers) He felt there was nothing 
of the day, yet their permanent object was to pro- into war without consulting the peop - © COD- | at the present moment to discourage the 
those grand 1 peace and goodwill | trasted Geos oe anagem reated 4 Peace Society, but a good deal to 

which might be applied time to time to diffe- | compared with such heroes aw Livingstone, and it. The disturbances in Lancashire, and the 
rent . 

the Peace Society was to point out by their lectures 
and. 


- | distress in the North, were o in a great 

: — A oe * — degree to the Eastern policy of , and he 

their publications the inhumanity of war, the | methods of taking away Si) live © had = | earnestly hoped that those difficulties might be 
rere — a ihe ecldior ier bio cetiens See 
i ired, the pressure ares an onour o w i. 
— ey n industrious ; all the miseries, in | Quoting the expression of u war corres a Os cated by sach my thing, (Cheers. ) 
i ie the | Mr. Huwry Vincent seconded the resolution, and 

expressed his warm sympathy with the objects of 
aod religion were | the society, which were not only identified with 
the best interests of the people, but with the social 
progress and political liberties of all mankind. In 
the course of an eloquent speech Mr. Vincent spoke 
of the claims of Mr. Henry Richard to the respect 
of the people of this country by his labours in the 
He then referred to Mr. 
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of 
his wish ‘ 4 The resolution was carried unanimously. 
the world against their Governments going © war) Mr. BAR AAS C. Honss (of Indiana) moved the 
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third resolution as follows : 

, ; That this meeting desires to send cordial greet 
tion was then put and carried, with an berate a On ae ee 
the Cuarnmay observing that them to persevere in their beneficent 
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— assurance that, in spite of tem 
Mr. J. W. Peasz, M. P., then moved: work in which we are is ta Rarmcny eth the 
That this 1 while ety — — worful and tendencies of an enlightened 

ing the efforts by the — desire especially to acknowledge the cour 

and 
ent the war breaking out in Eastern Earope, and consistency with which thelr llustriovs volleague, Never 
of while 


adhered to the principles of peace, 
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= 
see the result it is very unsatisfactory. Take the 
experience of England and the United States dur- 
ing the last seventy years. English seamen chose 
to change their citizenship, and enter the service 
of American vessels. England claimed the right to 
search such vessels and com her deserters to 
resume their former citizenship and obedience to 


English law. The result was a three years’ war 
ending in mutual damage, hardship, and national 
hatred that has been not fully extinguished in two 


erations. How easily the whole question 
could have been settled referring the matter, 
which was a simple question of international law, 
to the Fellows of some University or other chosen 
arbitrators ! It was a remarkable feature of this 
angry contest between two nations of a common 
parent literatare, civilisation, and religion, that 
when plenipotentiaries met to determine conditions 
of peace not a word was said about the causes of 
the war. The question was not determined until 
Mason and Slidell, who were taken from a British 
vessel during the late war of the rebellion, were, 
4 arbitration, remanded back to English custody ; 
the only sensible way, after all, to end the dispute. 
How easily the long and sanguinary contest before 
Sebastopol could have been avoided by a like 
ful and eqaitable means, and the honour and happi- 
ness of England, France, Russia, and Turkey bave 
been maintained! The late war between France 
and Germany seems really to have been brought 
on because a diplomatic messenger was not received 
as y, away from the capital, as he desired. 
A simple snub during informal diplomacy was 
considered a sufficient offence to justify a 
-declaration of war between two Christian 
‘nations, who have for their code of morals, ‘‘Agree 
with thy adversary quickly whilst thou art in 
the way with him,” and Endeavour as much 
as in you lies to be at peace with all 
The result shows the folly of seeking redress 
the sword. An emperor lost his empire and 
nation two of its provinces. The con was 
occasion, however, for the display of valour, and 
became heroes. In our late American Rebel- 


gerous had the slave sy 
N 
servitude— in ignorance, 
Republic founded u the axiom, “‘ 
are endowed by their Creator with i 
able rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness "—a blic w 
datious were laid in Protestant i And 
North and South had been for 200 years under 
o influence of the syren while 
the vials of wrath over the 
out when God’s patience and mercy 
enough. It was said in old time, The first 
make mad whom they 


much as al! the slaves were worth, 
up to our windows, poured out the best blood of 
our nation like water, returned mutilated husbands, 
brothers, and sons to sorrowing homes. Such is 
war—hardhearted, remorseless, and cruel. It is 


perpetually o ng, irg ‘* Gi 
give,” while, like 2 vampire it sucks the life- 
was in arms, and some 


oy liberty were made mutually suppor- 
tive, w yen her 
doubtful errand, and land was told t her 
intrest was with the cotton-fields of the South 
when American statesmen and scholars read 
anxicusly the morning telegrams and the timely, 
clear, and unanswerable eloquence of John Bright, 
Cobd: n, Richard, Gibson, Derby, and other 

lovin, statesmen was heard, America feltsure all 
would yet work out well, for the intelligent and 
God-'earing and labour-loving classes of 

were in favour of the right What a happy dis- 
covery it was that the Alabama claims could be 
settled by arbitration! If three million 
were a large sum, the Fishery Bill makes it i 
and h: w vastly more economical than war 
ever 1 ames may live in 3 

bronze. and English history, it will be found that 
the st. tesmen who have 


friend hip, commercial relations, 
perpetual peace i the love and fear of Heaven, will 
e men that two continents will honour. And 
Mancini will be among them. (Applause.) 
Mr. Howarp Evans (chairman of the committee 
of the Working Men's Peace Society) seconded the 
resolution, and contended that the great majority of 
the working-men of this country did not want war. 
The society with which he was connected contained 
the leaders of all the great trades’ unions of the 
country, and he could declare that not a single 
workiog-man holding a position of trust had given 
utterance to a single word in favour of war during 
the recent excitement. He referred to the recent 
meetings of working-men and agricultural labourers 
that e the log run the principles of right, justice, 
that in run es { 
aud peace wo A 2 
tions already that right away through Europe the 
great industiial countries were taking up the doc- 
trines which this society preached. 
The resolution was put and carried unanimously, 
and a vote of thauks to the chairman for presiding 
concluded the proceedings. 
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